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“It Is Probable That We Are Now, Or Soon Will Be, at a Turning Point” 


Foreign-Trade Trends and Outlook: 
in Mid-Fall 1948 


The Picture 


Tuomas C. BLAISDELL, JR. 


ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


— STATES EXPORTS dur- 
ing the first 8 months of this year, at an 
annual rate, in dropping 16 percent below 
the 1947 level, have reflected the under- 
lying international trade problem of the 
times—the acute shortage of dollars in 
virtually every area of the world. The 
need for American products abroad is still 
very great, but the world dollar supply 
could not long sustain the extraordinary 
volume of buying which obtained in 1947. 

World purchases in the United States 
reached their all-time high in the second 
quarter of 1947, when our exports totaled 
$4,200,000,000, which, at an annual rate, 
was $16,700,000,000, or more than five and 
a half times the average annual value 
in the years preceding the war. Allow- 
ing for price rises, this peak quarter was 
approximately three times the prewar 
volume. But with each succeeding quar- 
ter the dollar scarcity became more 
clearly manifest. During the months of 
July to September 1947, the value of ex- 
ports dropped 11 percent, in the next 3 
months another 1.5 percent, and an addi- 
tional 9 percent in the first quarter of 
this year. By the second quarter, ex- 
ports were 23 percent below the peak rate 
reached in the like quarter ‘of the pre- 
ceding year. Correcting for price rises, 
exports, in terms of constant dollars, had 
fallen 28 percent over the course of the 
fiscal year. The decline continued in 
July and August. In fact, in the latter 
month United States exports had for the 
first time in nearly 2 years fallen below 
the billion-dollar mark, and, on an an- 
nual basis, were about 30 percent below 
the peak rate. 

It is probable that we are now, or soon 
will be, at a turning point, for the 
dollar shortage is being alleviated by au- 
thorizations under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1948, which are just begin- 
ning to be translated into substantial ex- 
port shipments, and by a significant up- 
ward trend in imports. Before consider- 
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ing the outlook, a review of the charac- 
teristics of the export decline in recent 
months may help to throw light on some 
of the developments which must be 
clearly understood if one is to appre- 
ciate the trade problems ahead. 


Exports have decreased this year to 
all but one of the leading trading areas, 
although at widely varying rates. Dur- 
ing the first 8 months of the year, ship- 
ments, at an annual rate, to Canada and 
other North American countries declined 
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13 percent from the preceding year; to 
South America, 15 percent; to the coun- 
tries participating in the European Re- 
covery Program, including Turkey, 19 
percent; to all other European countries, 
55 percent; and to the Far East, 17 per- 
cent. The only gain registered was to 
Africa and to the Near East (excluding 
Turkey), to which the increase was al- 
most 2 percent. But even this small 
gain, when allowance is made for price 
rises, is unreal. In volume terms, all 
leading trading areas received a smaller 
quantity of United States products. 
The fact that shipments to Eastern 
Europe were less than 45 percent of the 
value of exports last year reflected a 
tightening of export controls after March 
1, 1948. Exports to these countries in 
the second quarter of 1948 were, in fact, 
83 percent below the value in the peak 
quarter of the preceding year, but for 
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the rest of the world the export trend 
generally reflected the varying extent to 
which the dollar shortage was being 
experienced. 


Purchases by Foreign Countries 
““More Selective” 

AS THE SUPPLY of dollars diminished, 
foreign countries have, through the in- 
creased use of import and exchange con- 
trols, made more highly selective pur- 
chases. Among the largest declines by 
commodity groups were meats, animal 
fats, and dairy products, down 39 percent 
during the first 8 months of this year at 
an annual rate, as compared with the 
preceding year; textiles and textile man- 
ufactures declined 39 percent. 

Because grains continued to be an in- 
dispensable product up to the present 
time, vegetable food products and bever- 
ages as a group showed less than the 


average decline, diminishing but 9 per. 
cent. Wheat, including flour shipments 
actually rose 13 percent. Good harvests 
abroad, however, are expected to change 
this situation in the months ahead. 

The trade figures indicate that every. 
where efforts were being made to main. 
tain the purchase of the commodities 
most essential for industrial recovery ang 
expansion. Machinery, as a group, de. 
clined only 1 percent. Petroleum ang 
products were up 5 percent, although this 
gain reflects, primarily, a price rise, 
Chemicals and related products were 
down only 7 percent. 

What conclusions as to the outlook do 
these recent trends suggest? What of 
the export prospect? Not only exporters 
but business leaders everywhere are much 
concerned with what lies ahead. 

The question most frequently asked js 
whether the European Recovery Pro. 
gram, under which goods have only jn 
the past few months begun to move in 
substantial quantity, will greatly alter the 
picture. 

Some months ago, when the European 
Recovery Program was under Congres. 
sional consideration, governmental an- 
alysis of the funds available to the coun- 
tries of the world for the purchase of 
goods in the United States suggested 
that, were the recovery program rejected, 
exports might decline from the 1947 
yearly total of $15,300,000,000 to as little 
as $10,000,000,000 in 1948, or by some- 
what more than one-third. 

The appropriation of $6,100,000,000 
under the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, 
for the 12 months ending March 31, 1949, 
is expected to halt the rate of export de- 
cline and may turn the export trend 
upward in the latter part of the year. 


Exports 15-20 Percent Off? 


NEVERTHELESS, current estimates in- 
dicate that the value of 1948 merchan- 
dise exports may be around 15 percent 
below the 1947 level. Allowing for price 
rises, the decline may run closer to 20 
percent. 

Estimates such as these are somewhat 
hazardous, for many of the factors in- 
volved are not easy to anticipate accu- 
rately. One such factor, very difficult to 
predict, is the likely level of imports. The 
gap between merchandise imports and 
exports during 1947 was $9,600,000,000. 
The decline in exports and the rise in 
imports in the first 8 months of this 
year have narrowed the gap, which dur- 
ing this period has fallen to $6,000,- 
000,000, at an annual rate. This repre- 
sents a nearly 40-percent decrease from 
the preceding year. When travel and 
other services and income on investments 
are taken into account, in addition to 
trade, our receipts for all goods and serv- 
ices exceeded payments by $7,400,000,000 
during the first half of this year, at an 
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annual rate, as compared with $11,- 
300,000,000 last year. 

It has become increasingly apparent 
that in the months and years ahead the 
solution of the dollar-shortage problem 
abroad will be, in large measure, depend- 
ent on the capacity of other nations to 
market their goods here, although our 
travel and investments abroad will be an 
increasingly important source of foreign 
purchasing power for our goods. Al- 
ready, encouraging import-trade devel- 
opments have begun to make themselves 
felt. During the first 8 months of this 
year merchandise imports have been 
running at an annual rate close to 
$7,000,000,000, an increase of approxi- 
mately 22 percent over 1947. Although 
imports thus have been nearly three 
times the prewar average, when one cor- 
rects for the price factor the import 
volume this year is found to be approxi- 
mately 21 percent higher than prewar. 


Import Rise Should Be Greater 


CONSIDERING the spectacular expan- 
sion in our economy and the resulting 
demand for a larger quantity of im- 
ported goods, this 21 percent increase is 
relatively small. It is small, that is, in 
relation to our rapid economic growth. 
Between the two World Wars, imports 
and the volume of industrial production 
were very closely correlated. Thus, with 
industrial output nearly twice that of the 
prewar period, our current imports might 
have been expected to total over $10,000,- 
000,000 at current prices—assuming, of 
course, the old import-production rela- 
tionship which, it is true, wartime in- 
dustrial development may have modified 
in some important respects. 

Why are our imports running at the 
annual rate of only $7,000,000,000 when 
the obvious demand for many imported 
goods would suggest a_ substantially 
higher capacity to import without any 
major domestic economic adjustment? 

A review of the volume of goods being 
received from the leading areas of the 
world throws light on this question. 

If we compare the volume of imports— 
that is, the value of imports corrected 
for price rises—during the first half of 
this year with the half-yearly average of 
1938, we find that, while the volume of 
imports from the other countries in this 
hemisphere has kept pace fairly well 
with recent United States productivity, 
imports from Europe and Asia are still 
below prewar volume levels. In consid- 
erable measure, our relatively low level 
of imports reflects the fact that in these 
two areas, which were the theaters of 
combat, exportable goods are still in 
short supply relative to potential United 
States demand. The fact that ship- 
ments are moving from some of the 
countries of Europe and the Far East 
at rates close to prewar is, in fact, a 
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heartening achievement, and there are 
many signs of improving import availa- 
bilities. 

Assuming continuing high levels of em- 
ployment here at home, there is no doubt 
that we can absorb a_ substantially 
greater volume of imports without sig- 
nificant domestic economic dislocation. 
In 1947 some 15 commodities accounted 
for nearly three-quarters of the total 
value of our imports. These included 
such products as paper and paper ma- 
terials, coffee, the nonferrous ores and 
metals such as manganese, copper, lead, 
chrome, and tin, sugar, rubber, petro- 
leum, vegetable oils, diamonds, sawmill 
products, and burlaps. Most of these 
products are not competitive with our 
own production. Many of them are in 
tight supply today and will continue to 
be short for some time to come. Thus, 
as world availabilities improve, our im- 


ports of these products, and many others 
as well, can increase to the mutual bene- 
fit of our own nation and the rest of the 
world. 


To Serve Our Own Interest 


A MERCHANDISE import level of $10,- 
000,000,000 or $11,000,000,000 would be no 
greater in relation to the total value of 
goods and services produced than im- 
ports were in relation to output before 
the war. Those who pause to consider 
will, I believe, conclude that our interest 
will be served by an even higher import 
level. Here are some of the factors upon 
which they would reflect. 

Many of our industries have expanded 
their productive capacity during the war 
years. They are making products in 
which we specialize intensively and can 

(Continued on p. 41) 





Used for Vital Undertakings, Making Life Better for Europe’ s People 


Drama of the “Counterpart Funds”: 


Potent Phase of ECA Operations 


ANN COTTRELL 


ECA OVERSEAS INFORMATION SERVICE 


—_— EUROPE with increas- 
ing success is plowing back into its own 
soil and industries the francs, lire, drach- 
mae, pounds, that its people have put up 
to buy dollar goods through the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, re- 
ports from ECA missions overseas now 
state. 

Every nickel’s worth of ECA goods is 
purchased by the individual consumer 
in the Marshall Plan grant countries by 
the equivalent in his own local currency. 
His “nickel equivalent,” however, is not 
sent to the United States, but is retained 
in his own country for uses best designed 
to improve his well-being. This stay-at- 
home money goes into what is Known as 
a counterpart fund. 

With the establishment of the counter- 
part funds in the European countries and 





territories receiving grants, ECA benefit 
to the European consumer is twofold. 
The first and obvious benefit is derived 
from the imports ECA has authorized for 
dollar-value agricultural and industrial 
goods necessary to stimulate a country’s 
production. The second benefit, there- 
fore—less understood by the general pub- 
lic—is the utilization of the counterpart 
funds put up to match the dollar value 
of the import. 

As of November 1, local currencies 
equivalent to approximately $1,412,000,- 
000 had been deposited in counterpart 
funds resulting from the interim-aid and 
ECA programs in the European coun- 
tries receiving grants. Of this amount, 
an approximate equivalent of $500,000,- 
000 was in the interim-aid program coun- 
terpart funds of Italy, Greece, France, 
Austria, and Trieste. Actual ECA coun- 


terpart funds of an approximate equiva- 
lent of $912,000,000 have been put up 
in the countries receiving grants—the 
United Kingdom, Italy, France, Greece, 
the Netherlands, Austria, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Belgium-Luxembourg, Trieste, and 


One of numerous freight cars sent from U. S. under ECA program, to aid Europe’s 
reconstructive efforts. 


Western Germany. (The equivalent dol. 
lar values of the local currency funds are 
theoretical only, based on current offi- 
cial rates of exchange. The local cur- 
rency does not have the purchasing 
power of the dollar; therefore, in most 
cases, is nonconvertible.) 

The countries in which no counterpart 
funds have accumulated, by reason of 
the fact that they have not received 
ECA grants, are Sweden, Switzerland, 
Ireland, Turkey, Portugal, and Iceland. 
All of these countries except Sweden and 
Portugal are receiving aid in the form of 
loans, however. Grant countries in most 
cases receive loans too, but they are 
smaller than the grants. 


Five Areas Now Using These 
Funds 


FIVE COUNTRIES and 
Western Europe have begun already to 
plow back local-currency counterpart 
funds derived from the interim-aid pro- 
gram and ECA. As of November 1, re- 
ports from overseas indicate that an 
approximate equivalent of $678,000,000 
has been released into projects designed 
to strengthen those nations’ economic 
welfare. They are using these funds for 
vital undertakings such as railroad re- 
pair that will make life simpler for the 
average Man and woman. 

Before a government can release its 
counterpart funds for any specific pur- 
pose, the approval of Paul G. Hoffman, 
ECA Administrator, must be obtained. 
Of these local currency funds accumu- 
lated in an ECA-grant country, not less 
than 5 percent must be earmarked for 
ECA administrative expenses and for the 
procurement within that country of 
scarce materials needed by the United 
States. 

An example of the latter provision on 
scarce material was illustrated on Octo- 
ber 14 when a shipload of 1,000 tons of 
high-grade Malayan rubber from Great 
Britain's stock pile was transferred to the 
American stock pile. 

The release of counterpart funds is 
gradual, because one of the purposes in 
establishing such funds is to draw off 
surplus currency. Local units of cul- 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 





JOINT STATEMENT: U. S. Department of 


Commerce and Economic Cooperation 


Administration 


This statement is issued jointly by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
and the U. S. Department of Commerce 
as the result of many requests from 
American businessmen concerning the 
payment for goods exported under the 
ECA program and the proper forms to 
be used in doing business under ECA. 

Generally speaking, the European Re- 
covery Program will not affect the way in 
which buyers are located, sales are ef- 
fected, and payment is made. It is the 
policy of the ECA to encourage free buy- 
ing through private channels of trade. 
With only the slightest possible modifi- 
cation, which is explained below, foreign 
trade will be transacted in the same way 
and through the same channels as those 
employed prior to the inauguration of 
the European Recovery Program. 

In furnishing assistance under the 
Program, ECA does not lend nor grant 
money directly to private individuals. 
ECA funds are made available directly to 
the governments of participating coun- 
tries, either as a loan or as a grant to the 
country, or as a combination of the two. 
Whether assistance is rendered on a loan 
basis or a grant basis, the documentation 
which the exporter must supply is the 
same. Importers will advise as to what 
documentation is needed when orders are 
placed under the ERP. 

Since these funds are government 
funds, an individual in a foreign coun- 
try who wishes to buy a product under 
ECA financing, either in this country or 
abroad, must go first to his own govern- 
ment and make suitable arrangements. 
His government may approve his pro- 
posed purchase if it fits into its recovery 
program under the Plan. Financial ar- 
rangements between the foreign buyer 
and his government are the concern of 
that government, and not of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. It 
is expected that the foreign government 
will require the individual to deposit 
with his government an amount of local 
currency equivalent to the amount of 
dollars needed. As far as the buyer is 
concerned, the amount of his own funds 
he must spend is not changed by the 
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Plan. He will use his own money, or ob- 
tain a loan, as the case may be. There- 
fore, the ability of the buyer to pay re- 
mains as important as under normal con- 
ditions. 

If the foreign government approves the 
individual’s project and the purchase is 
to be made in the United States, the in- 
dividual places an order with a United 
States supplier in the customary way— 
that is, directly or through broker, im- 
porter, etc. When a foreign government 
is buying through a purchasing mission, 
or where a United States Government 
Agency is doing the buying, the individ- 
ual foreign buyer will not place his own 
order directly. In such case, the order 
will come from the purchasing mission or 
the appropriate United States Govern- 
ment Agency. 

It should be emphasized, however, that 
it was the intent of the Congress, and it 
is the policy of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, that to the greatest ex- 
tent possible purchases should be made 
through normal channels of private 
trade. 

When an order is placed, the buyer 
should advise the vendor whether or not 
it comes under an Economic Cooperation 
Administration Procurement Authoriza- 
tion. If so, there are several ways in 
which payment may be made. These 
arrangements are made with the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration by 
the foreign government, and the buyer 
will furnish the vendor with the ECA 
Procurement Authorization Number and 
inform him as to the method of payment, 
as well as the commercial documents to 
be furnished as basis for payment. The 
documentation which is ordinarily re- 
quired is detailed further on in this 
statement. 

The ways in which payment is made 
are as follows: 

(1) Payment may be made directly by 
the buyer as in normal commercial pro- 
cedure upon the receipt of the supplier’s 
certificate set forth in Exhibit A of ECA 
Regulation 1. Under this procedure the 
foreign government provides the buyer 
with dollars to pay the United States 





supplier, obtains the payment documents 
from the buyer, presents these documents 
to ECA and is reimbursed by ECA for 
the dollar expenditure. This method of 
procedure is customarily used when the 
foreign government is prepared to ad- 
vance the dollars needed to carry a trans- 
action pending reimbursement by ECA. 

(2) The vendor may be given a letter 
of credit from a U. S. bank, as in any 
commercial transaction under a letter of 
credit, except that a supplier’s statement, 
identified as Annex A of Exhibit B of 
ECA Regulation 1, must be furnished by 
the buyer to the bank. What actually 
happens is that if the foreign govern- 
ment. does not want to use its supply of 
dollars, it can arrange for the ECA to is- 
sue a “Letter of Commitment.” This 
“Letter of Commitment” will then be is- 
sued by ECA to a U. S. bank designated 
by the foreign government. The foreign 
buyer, under authorization from his gov- 
ernment, will arrange for a letter of 
credit to be issued by the same U. S. bank. 
When this is done, dealings with a buyer 
will follow the usual pattern of sales 
under a letter of credit. That is, the 
usual commercial documents, together 
with the supplier’s statement set forth 
in ECA Regulation 1, Annex A of Exhibit 
B, should be presented to the bank. The 
bank, however, will be reimbursed by the 
ECA and not by the buyer, since the buyer 
has already paid his money to his own 
government. Payment made by a bank 
to a vendor by any means other than 
under a letter of credit requires Annex B 
of Exhibit B of ECA Regulation 1 to be 
furnished to the bank. 

(3) In some cases a ‘“‘Letter of Com- 
mitment’’ may be given by ECA directly 
to the vendor. In such cases, ECA in- 
forms the vendor what documentation is 
required, and the procedure will be the 
same as that under a letter of credit, 
except in the case of a single payment 
transaction, the Letter of Commitment, 
Exhibit C of ECA Regulation 1, will be 
sent together with the commercial doc- 
uments required, to the ECA Office of the 
Controller, Washington 25, D. C., and the 
vendor will be paid by ECA. When there 
are multiple payments, as for a project, 
the Letter of Commitment from ECA 
will be Exhibit D of ECA Regulation 1 
and must be returned to the ECA Office 
of the Controller at the time of final 
payment. 





(4) When commodities are purchased 
directly by agencies of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, payment will be made by such 
agencies, who will also inform the vendor 
of the documentation required. 

In instances where money is loaned to 
a foreign government, the manner in 
which the money will be made available 
for payment is the same as in the case 
of grants. The foreign buyer will be told 
by his own government what the proce- 
dures are. It is expected that the ven- 
dor will look only to the buyer for pay- 
ment in the usual course. 

Claims for reimbursement for cost of 
any commodity, including ocean freight 
in c. & f. (cost and freight) transactions, 
must be supported by the following doc- 
uments (each of which must be identified 
by the appropriate Procurement Author- 
ization Number), except when and to the 
extent specifically waived in writing by 
the Administrator: 

(1) Voucher SF 1034 (Revised) in 
original and three copies. 

(2) Certificate of the supplier or of 
the participating country (or the “Ap- 
proved Applicant” named by a partici- 
pating country as its agent in a Letter of 
Commitment) that copies of contracts, 
purchase orders, or other documents 
constituting the purchase agreement and 
any amendments thereto including 
amendments to establish final prices 
have been furnished to ECA. 

(3) One copy (or photostat) of ocean 
or charter party bill of lading or airway- 
bill. In the case of any commodity sold 
on an f. o. b. or f. a. s. basis under Letter 
of Commitment to a banking institution 
in the United States, ECA will accept a 
certification from the banking institu- 
tion to the effect that (i) it has been 
informed that the terms of sale make it 
impracticable for the supplier to furnish 
such bill of lading or airwaybill and 
(ii) a common carrier bill of lading, 
warehouse receipt at port of loading, 
dock receipt, or master’s receipt for the 
commodities authorized has been re- 
ceived from the supplier and, in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the Ap- 
proved Applicant, has been delivered to 
the authorized shipping agent of the 
Approved Applicant against his written 
undertaking both to arrange for ocean 
shipment and to deliver to the banking 
institution a copy (‘or photostat) of 
ocean or charter party bill of lading or 
airwaybill which is to be forwarded to 
ECA. 

(4) Supplier’s certificate, in the ap- 
propriate form required by ECA Regu- 
lation 1. 

(5) One copy (or photostat) of sup- 
plier’s detailed invoice showing quantity, 
description, price, and basis of delivery 
(e. g., f. o. b. vessel, f. a. s.) of the com- 
modities or services, and either marked 
“Paid” by the supplier, or endorsed by, 
or accompanied by a certificate of, an 
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officer of a banking institution indicating 
that payment has been made in the 
amount shown on the invoice. 

(6) Such additional documentation as 
may be required for reimbursement by 
endorsement upon the Procurement 
Authorization. 

It should be noted that in many in- 
stances additional documentation is re- 
quired; for example, certificate of 
weights, certificate of inspection, etc., 
depending upon normal commercial 
practices in individual instances. Where 
such additional documentation is re- 
quired, a specific notation to this effect 
is shown on the Procurement Authoriza- 
tion involved. 

Exporters may find that foreign gov- 
ernments have instituted additional 
safeguards to enforce proper use of ECA 
funds by their own agents, whether offi- 
cial buying missions, private organiza- 
tions, or importers. These safeguards 
may call for additional documents (or 
more copies of the normal documents) 
which the exporter may have to furnish. 
However, information about additional 
documents required to comply with for- 
eign regulations will be supplied to the 
exporter by the foreign buyer. It is to 
be noted that the securing of an import 
license by a foreign purchaser is a matter 
entirely between him and his govern- 
ment. 

The U. S. vendor who holds an order 
covered by an ECA Procurement Author- 
ization submits an export license appli- 
cation in the normal manner, on Depart- 
ment of Commerce Form IT-419. The 
number cf the ECA Procurement Au- 
thorization should be shown in answer 
to Question 5 on this form. However, 
the use of this number on the application 
does not guarantee that the license will 
be issued. 

The foregoing is only a general state- 
ment of ECA operations. More specific 
details will be contained in ECA regula- 
tions and releases from time to time. 


Data on Procurement and Reim- 
bursement Authorizations 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations totaled $179,032,075 for the 
week ended Wednesday, October 27, and 
brought cumulative grant authorizations 
to $2,504,841,556 with adjustments, the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
has announced. Grants to Western 
European countries, Trieste, and China 
are included in the cumulative figure. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as machinery and equipment, chemicals, 
petroleum products, coal and metals, as 
well as foodstuffs, were included in the 
new authorizations which have been an- 
nounced in press release numbers 241, 
242, 243, 245,and 249. The new authori- 
zations approved during the week were 
issued to Austria, Belgium, Bizone Ger- 





many, Denmark, France, French Zone 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Nether. 
lands, Norway, United Kingdom, ang 
China; 


Commod 
Recipient countries | ities and 
services 


Ocean -~ 
freight Total 





Austria 52, 740 | $6, 410, 57 
Belgium 10, 635, 215 
Bizone Germany 3, OOO) 1, 717, 009 
a 520 4, 305, 589 
France OOO | 83, 056, 467 
French Zone Ger- — 
many 1, O82, 720 194, 500 | 1, 277, ay 
Cireece 3, 370, S34 3, 370 R35 
Ireland 8, 160, 375 8, 160, 37 
Italy 11, 640, 445 (735, 980) | 10, 904 age 
Netherlands 6, 567, 130 254, 074 t 851, 4 
Netherlands Indies | 4, 707, 946 4, 707, 46 
Norway 6, 452, 663 6, 432, 663 
rrieste 

United Kingdom 35, 907, 100) (12, 000, 000) | 23, 907, 109 
Total, Europe IS1, 917, S11 (10, IS1, 186 171, 736, 625 
China 5, YSY, 450 1, 306, 000 7, 205, 450 

Total, all coun- 
tries 187, 907, 261 (8, 875, 186) 179, 032 ors 


Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight, by country, from the jn. 
ception of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration through October 27, 1948 
with adjustments, follow: 


Austria $131, 080, 348 


Belgium 43, 066, 324 
Bizone Germany 251, 281, 831 
Denmark __ 55, 864, 307 
France 614, 243, 941 
French Zone Germany 45, 517, 569 
Greece 101, 028, 804 
Ireland _- 12, 658, 575 
Italy 309, 205, 856 
Netherlands 179, 557, 102 
Netherlands Indies 33, 660, 362 
Norway 55, 359, 775 
Trieste 6, 580, 644 
United Kingdom 554, 767, 647 

Total, Europe 2, 393, 873, 175 
China - RS 110, 968, 381 

Total, all countries 2, 504, 841, 556 


These procurement authorizations are 
arranged by commodity groups in the 
following manner: 


Europe: 
Food and Agriculture 


Wheat $380, 834, 572 
Wheat flour _- 122, 003, 484 
Rye . 2, 441, 488 
Coarse grains and prod- 

ucts 59, 155, 215 
Rice j ; 837, 730 
Other grain preparations 3, 620, 361 
Meats aka 87, 113, 062 
Dairy products 50, 542, 126 
Eggs . : 1, 802, 375 
Fats and oils (including 

oilseeds) ‘ 126, 161, 137 
Vegetables and prepara- 

tions es 15, 773, 093 
Fruits and nuts, except 

peanuts —-- : 13, 018, 862 
Sugar and related prod- 

ucts ..-.. ' 38, 527, 874 
Miscellaneous food prod- 

Ga 10, 813, 800 
Cotton a 133, 245, 745 
Tobacco Sener 40, 971, 000 


Oilcake and meal and 
other feeds and fod- 


ders, n. €. C___- : = 25, 721, 019 
Fertilizers and fertilizer 
materials ee 27, 716, 120 
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572 
483 
215 
361 


126 
375 


093 
862 


874 


745 


Europe—Continued 
Food and Agriculture—Con. 
Miscellaneous agricul- 


$14, 115, 917 


tural products - 


Total, Food and Agri- 





culture ---------- 1, 154, 414, 980 
Industry— 
Chemicals and related 
products ------------- 55, 353, 294 
Hides, skins, and leather- 20, 313, 945 


Lumber and sawmill 
products ------------- 42, 125, 715 
Pulp and paper- --- —— 29, 547, 490 
Coal and related fuel_--- 154, 481, 751 
Petroleum and products- 240, 325, 482 
Fabricated basic textiles- 30, 821, 527 
Nonferrous metals - oS 131, 615, 524 
Nonmetallic minerals_- 9, 224, 616 
Metallic ores and con- 
ee 7,993, 700 
Iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts—primary a 50, 944, 611 
Iron and steel mill prod- 
ucts—advanced -_------ 9, 847, 931 
Iron and steel finished 
manufactures ; 3, 150, 874 
Machinery " 94, 206, 476 
Vehicles and equipment- 89, 855, 397 
Miscellaneous industrial 
commodities : _ 12, 792, 822 
Total, Industry-- —_ 982, 601, 155 
Total, Commodities___- 2, 137, 016, 135 
Technical services_-_--- . 1, 786, 000 
Ocean freight--- — . 246, 971, 040 
Projects Reconstruction 
program for Greece 8, 100, 000 


Total, Europe 2, 393, 873, 175 


China: 

Food and Agriculture: 
Wheat : 9, 622, 093 
Wheat flour . 4, 218, 738 
Rice 20, 814, 695 
Cotton : 54, 700, 000 
Fertilizer 6, 664, 090 
Technical services 1, 066, 500 
Petroleum products 7,999, 999 
Goean: eiwht..........«< 5, 852, 356 
Total, China er 110, 968, 381 


Total, all countries . 2, 504, 841, 556 


Total procurement authorizations to 
date by method of financing are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Department of Agriculture $363, 019, 231 
Department of Army _ 118, 048, 214 
Department of Navy_- — 3, 482, 278 
Bureau of Federal Supply--- 6, 493, 728 
Reimbursement to other Gov- 

ernment agencies - 74, 300 
Method of finance not speci- 

fled — piieciniceatiean dies 100, 704, 675 
Letter of commitment-_- 836, 741, 910 


Reimbursement to countries. 1, 076, 277, 220 


"2, 504, 841, 556 


Facts About ECA’s China Program 


Harlan Cleveland, director of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration’s 
China program in WasHington, reported 
from Shanghai, on October 27, that out 
of the $275,000,000 appropriated for eco- 
nomic aid to China $204,000,000 has been 
earmarked for commodities such as food, 
cotton, petroleum, and fertilizer. 
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tion of the Netherlands. 


about 30,000 units. 


New houses built in 


during war years. | 


authorities. 
number will be reached in 1951. 





ERP Aid Stirs Dutch Housing Construction 


The effects of ERP help are making themselves felt in the housing produc- 
Since July, the monthly average, which was 2,000 
during the first half of 1948, has risen to 3,000. 

Moreover, the Netherlands Minister for Reconstruction and Public Housing 
stated early this month it was safe to predict that the average would rise still 
higher during the rest of the year and that the year’s total building would be 


i ONE Cee a ee 1,744 (plus 8,500 emergency dwellings) 
Eee cme ee 20,000 (emergency building discontinued) 
Pik iicitnci eco e wade we 30, 000 

Pes i oscacac coe eee oe 38, 000 (anticipated) 


[Note.—-These figures, when compared with those in the United States on the basis 
Other factors to be considered: Widespread 
devastation, dislocation of the building industry, complete exhaustion of building supplies 


of population, should be multiplied by 16. 

To make up for the woeful arrears caused by devastation and building stop- 
page during the past 8 years, and also to keep pace, not only with replacements 
but also with an annual population increase of 40,000 families, an annual 
production of 60,000 housing units for at least 10 years is essential, say Dutch 
If everything goes well, the Minister is confident that this 








At a press conference in Shanghai, Mr. 
Cleveland said more than half of the 
$204,000,000 for commodities has already 
been programmed and about $100,000,- 
000 worth of commodities have arrived in 
China. 

Mr. Cleveland has been in China for 
several weeks reviewing problems affect- 
ing the operation of the ECA program in 
China. Meeting with the press there, he 
said: 

“At the 6-month point, when the 1- 
year program is half over, we are ac- 
tually farther along than had originally 
been predicted. On the industrial side, 
$60,000,000 has been programmed out of 
the $70,000,000 earmarked for replace- 
ment and reconstruction projects, plus 
$2,500,000 in U. S. dollars for the Rural 
Reconstruction Program. A little more 
than $1,000,000 has been set aside for 
administrative purposes. 

“Roger Lapham, ECA mission chief to 
China, has been in Washington for policy 
conferences and will be back in China 
next week. 

“We have been engaged particularly 
in reviewing here the important question 
of distribution and end-use of materials 
and equipment bought with ECA funds. 
Using American dollars to buy materials 
and ship them to China does not mean 
anything in terms of helping Chinese 
people until and unless the supplies are 
actually put to their intended use here 
in China. Materials in a warehouse in 
Shanghai are just as useless as materials 
which have never been bought. 

“We think that the distribution and 
end-use systems which have been set up 
in cooperation with the Chinese Govern- 
ment represent the best possible utiliza- 


tion of ECA aid under present conditions 
in China. The food is _ distributed 
through controlled rationing systems in 
major cities of China, and a careful rec- 
ord is kept of individual recipients of this 
aid. A system has been set up for fol- 
lowing raw cotton through conversion 
into yarn, the conversion of yarn into 
cloth, and the subsequent export or do- 
mestic use of the resulting textiles. Pe- 
troleum is distributed primarily by major 
oil companies who themselves help to 
make sure that ECA-financed oil goes 
only to the uses for which it is allocated. 
While final arrangements have not been 
made yet for distributing the fertilizer, 
the ECA Mission and the Chinese Gov- 
ernment are working on this complicated 
problem to insure that fertilizer goes 
where it will have the maximum effect in 
increasing food production. 

“In arranging for procurement of all 
commodities, maximum reliance has 
been placed on the use of private chan- 
nels for importing the goods. Thus only 
wheat, flour, and rice are still brought in 
by direct action of the U.S. Government; 
on everything else we function as a 
financing institution, and try to keep the 
U. S. Government out of things that 
ought to be done by private business. 
We hope that arrangements can be 
worked out before long for shifting wheat 
and flour into private procurement chan- 
nels as well. 

“During the last few months, a great 
deal of preparatory work has gone for- 
ward on the Industrial Replacement 
and Reconstruction Program. Approved 
projects have been announced, project 
engineers are being selected by the 

(Continued on p. 43) 








Cairo Firm Seeks Purchase 
Offers on Cotton Yarns 


The Trade Exchange Co. Ltd., S. A. E., 
Cairo, Egypt, invites purchase quotations 
from American buyers and importers for 
any quantity up to 6,000 tons of locally 
produced cotton yarns. The quantity 
offered constitutes a surplus above do- 
mestic requirements of annual output of 
all grades, and its export will be per- 
mitted by the Egyptian Government pro- 
vided payment therefor is made in hard 
currency. The number of yarns is be- 
tween 4 and 120, either carded or combed, 
single or double; and they are produced 
from long-staple Egyptian cotton. 

Firms interested in submitting bids are 
asked to state quality of yarn desired, 
kind of cotton and length preferred, and 
any other requirements. All offers 
should be addressed to The Trade Ex- 
change Co. Ltd., S. A. E., P. O. Box 2054, 
Cairo, Egypt. 


Iraq To Buy Equipment 
For New Hospital 


Hospital and laboratory equipment and 
accessories for a new 350-bed tuberculo- 
sis hospital will be purchased by the Min- 
istry of Social Affairs, Baghdad, Iraq. 

Interested American manufacturers 
and suppliers are invited to send catalogs 
and quotations direct to the Ministry. 


Mexican Group To Promote 
Sale of Twine and Cordage 


Three representatives of Cordelerias 
Unidas de Yucatan—an association of 
Yucatan manufacturers of sisal twine 
and cordage—are now in the United 
States for a brief stay. Their ob- 
jective is to contact buyers and users 
of binder twine and cordage generally 
for the purpose of promoting the sale of 
their products in this country. 

Parties interested in getting in touch 
with these visitors may address corre- 
spondence to Adolfo Peniche Lopez, 
Cordelerias Unidas de Yucatan, c/o the 
Mexican Consulate General, 70 Pine 
Street, New York, N. Y., or the Mexican 
Embassy, 2829 Sixteenth Street NW., 
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Washington, D. C. Since the group’s 
stay is limited, interested firms and indi- 
viduals may wish to write direct to the 
association, whose address is Calle 58 
Numero 542, Depto. B, Merida, Yucatan, 
Mexico. 


eee 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Bids Invited for Lease of 
Rhodes Tourist Installations 
Bids for the long-term lease and oper- 


ation of State-owned tourist installations 
on the island of Rhodes are invited by 





trade contacts. 


Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 


Additional information 


descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all Cases, and 
all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country 
and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and controls 
currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in the 
occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, or through its field offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections | 


Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- Leather and Leather Products: 4, 26 
sories: 3, 4, 41. Licensing Opportunities: 9 
Carbon Black: 16. Machinery 
Carp2ts, Runners, and Mats (Coco): 33. Agricultural—46, 47, 49, 52 
Ceramics: 28 Industrial—3, 5, 6, 7, 13, 15, 40, 45, 47, 52 
Chemicals: 10, 23, 28, 38, 47, 48, 49. Machine Tools: 37, 45, 47. 
Chinaware: 14. Nets and Twine: 27 
Church Articles: 18. Optical Goods: 19 
Clothing and Accessories: 2, 24, 25. Paper and Paper Products: 1, 43 
Construction Materials: 1, 49. Phonographic Equipment: 17 
Cutlery: 14 Plastics: 21. 
Department-Store Merchandise: 2. Radios and Electronics: 42, 50 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 28, 32, 35. Raw Cotton and Linters: 51 
Electrical Appliances and Supplies: 1, 30, Raw Materials: 5 
42, 49. Refrigerators: 4, 42 
Embroideries: 29. Seed: 8. 
Essential Oils: 48. Slaughterhouse Equipment: 3 
Fats and Oils: 28, 48. Stoves, Lanterns, and Lamps: 44 
Feathers: 31. Tezxtiles: 5, 14, 20, 22, 29 
Fibers: 11, 29. Toiletries: 2 
Foodstuffs: 8, 12, 28, 34, 36, 38, 39. Toys: 2 
Hardware: 1. Waste, Rags, and Cuttings: 51 
Household Equipment and Furnishings: Wares: 48 
30. Wooden Articles: 21 
Isinglass: 28 
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the Greek Secretary General for Tour- 
ism, who has issued an international 
public tender. The call for bids is in line 
with the Greek Government’s plans to 
rehabilitate the country’s tourist and 
travel industry. 

Written tenders may be submitted 
until December 31, 1948, to the General 
Secretariat for Tourism, Omirou Street 
No. 30, Athens, Greece. 

The Department of Commerce has re- 
ceived four copies of the proclamation of 
tender and conditions for bidding. In- 
terested parties may obtain one on a 
loan basis by applying to the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Copies 
may also be examined at the Royal Greek 
Embassy and Consulates in this country. 


U.S. Importers May Obtain 
New German Export Review 


Availability of a new German month- 
ly—German Export Review—designed to 
develop and promote trade has been an- 
nounced by the publisher, Hannoversche 
Verlagsgesellschaft m. b. H., of Hannover, 
Germany. 

The magazine lists commodities avail- 
able for export, together with names and 
addresses of the producers; and contains 
other information on supply sources, as 
well as special export-trade news of in- 
terest to United States importers. 

American firms may obtain single 
copies for examination, by applying to 
Hannoversche Verlagsgesellschaft m. b. 
H., 5-6 Goseriede, Hochhaus, Hannover, 
Germany. Annual subscription rate is 
US$7.20. 


Turin Chamber of Commerce 
Seeks New Trade Contacts 


American manufacturers and export- 
ers not now represented in Italy, or who 
wish to enlarge or diversify their sales or- 
ganization in that country, are invited to 
send their catalogs and sales literature to 
the Italian Chamber of Commerce in 
Turin. The Chamber reports that it has 
received requests from many of its mem- 
bers for information on American pro- 
ducers of goods to be imported into Italy 
under the European Recovery Plan. 

The sales material furnished by Amer- 
ican firms will be given publicity in the 
Chamber's periodical, Cronache Econo- 
miche, and members will be invited to 
contact producers and exporters of those 
commodities in which they are interested. 

All literature should be addressed to 
the Foreign Trade Section, Italian 
Chamber of Commerce (Camera di Com- 
mercio, Industria ed Agricoltura) , Turin, 
Italy. 

Foreign Visitors 


1. Cuba Siro Gonzalez Del Valle, repre- 
Senting M. E. Reyes & Cia. (commission mer- 
chant), Amargura No. 112 (P, O. Box 2801), 
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Habana, is interested in light or heavy hard- 
ware, construction materials, electrical sup- 
plies and appliances, paper, and cardboard. 
Scheduled to arrive October 24, via Miami, 
for a visit of 45 days. U.S. address: c/o A. D. 
Textiles Inc., 60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Jacksonville, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Nashville, Louisville, Cincinnati, Indi- 
anapolis, Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Providence, Ricmmond, Durham, and Au- 
gusta. 

2. Ecuador—Mrs. Aida de Mantilla Ortega, 
Box 57, Quito, is interested in women’s and 
children’s apparel, toiletries, toys, and other 
department-store merchandise. Scheduled 
to arrive October 12, via Miami, remaining 
until December 15. U.S. address: C/o M. B. 
Bromberg & Associates, Inc., 25 West Forty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Lebanon—Naim Majdalany, represent- 
ing M. Majdalany & Co. (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
sales/indent agent), P. O. Box 256, Rue Maa- 
rad, Beirut, is interested in motor vehicles, 
automotive parts, big tractors, and slaugh- 
terhouse equipment; also, desires technical 
information on slaughterhouse equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive November 20, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Bank of London and South 
America, 34 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Akron, Washington, 
and Kalamazoo. 

4. rebanon—George Ibr. Saad, represent- 
ing Ibrahim J. Saad & Fils (importer, whole- 
saler, commission merchant, sales/indent 
agent), P. O. Box 66, Souk-el-Jameel, Bei- 
rut, is interested in motor vehicles, tires, 
spare parts, leather, and_ refrigerators. 
Scheduled to arrive in mid-October, via New 
x.ork City, for a visit of 4 to6 months. U.S. 
address: c/o U. S. Rubber Export Co. Ltd., 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, and Toledo. 

5. Netherlands—Petrus A. Goevaers, rep- 
resenting Linnen & Damastweverij P. A. Goe- 
vaers v/h Tirion & Carlier (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), c2, Nuenen (near 
Eindhoven), is interested in purchasing raw 
materials and machinery for manufacturing 
plastic fabrics; also, wishes to sell linen, dam- 
ask, and cotton (colored) textiles. Sched- 
uled to arrive November 3, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. address: 
c/o Mrs. M. Rynking, 230 Hudson Street, Ho- 
boken, N. J. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 

6. Netherlands—Antonius Sengers, repre- 
senting N. V. Ondergoederenfabriek ‘Victo- 
ria,”” 8 Zwembadweg, Eindhoven, is inter- 
ested in possibility of buying additional 
knitting machinery for outerwear and under- 
wear. Scheduled to arrive November 3, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks, U. S. 
address: c/o Mrs. M. Rynking, 230 Hudson 
Street, Hoboken, N. J. Itinerary: New York 
and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. Netherlands—Leopold Taminiau, repre- 
senting N. V. Tricotage Ateliers Treebeek, 81 
Haansberg, Treebeek, is interested in study- 
ing American tertile machinery (knitting, 
dyeing, and other), used in manufacturing 
outerwear and underwear. Scheduled to ar- 
rive November 2, via New York City, for a 
visit of 2 weeks. U. S. Address: c/o New 
Netherlands Trading Co., 1265 Broadway, 
New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Reading (Pa.), Hope- 
dale (Mass.), Worcester (Mass.), and North 
Adams (Mass.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


8. Netherlands—C, van Bergeijk (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer, 2 Unger- 
plein, Rotterdam, is interested in selling 
caraway, poppy, and mustard seed, and in 
purchasing grass seed. Scheduled to arrive 
November 3, via New York City, for a month's 
visit. U.S. Address: Biltmore Hotel, Madison 
Avenue and Forty-third Street, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Washington. 


Licensing Opportunities 


9. England—W. J. Meddings Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Kingsley Works, Ipswich Road, 
Slough, Bucks., offers full manufacturing, 
and if required, selling facilities to United 
States firms which desire to have products 
manufactured in England, under license cr 
any other suitable arrangement. Firm 
states that during the past 4 years it has 
manufactured and sold over 11,000 drilling 
machines, together with many other types 
of machines and ancillary equipment. 

10. Netherlands—Messrs. Vincent Hoff- 
mans & Zonen (producers of adhesives), 
Waalwijk, offers manufacturing facilities to 
United States firms for the production on a 
license basis of chemicals, preferably those 
which are not yet made in the Netherlands 
and are now imported on a large scale. lhe 
firm operates a modern plant with 3,000 
square yards of floor space and has its own 
water supply, laboratory, and railroad and 
water connections. 


Import Opportunities 


11. Brazil—Comercial e Importadora Los 
Andes S. A. (export and import merchant, 
representative), Rua Quintino Bocayuva, 176, 
fourth floor, Caixa Postal 5600, Sao Paulo, 
wishes to export decorticated but unbleached 
China grass (ramie fiber). Firm states it has 
100 tons or more available each month and 
will make trial shipments of 5 metric tons. 
Quality inspection: Superintendence certifi- 
cate can be supplied at seller’s expense, aiso 
certificate from Ministry of Agriculture. 
Further information is obtainable upon re- 
quest from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

12. Canary Islands—Juan Royo Yanes (ex- 
porter), Porlier, No. 19—Apartado No. 92, 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife, offers to export un- 
limited quantities of first-class quality to- 
matoes. Inspection by local agricultural 
authorities at dock. Firm is interested only 
in exportation of merchandise direct from 
Tenerife to New York. 

13. England—J. W. Bamkin & Co. (manu- 
facturers), Harrison Road, Leicester, Leics., 
offers to manufacture and export machinery, 
up to maximum weight of 3 tons, made ac- 
cording to customers’ specifications. Special 
machinery previously manufactured to cus- 
tomers’ own drawings includes machines 
and equipment used in the manufacture of 
rubber tires, and in the canning industry, 
and miscellaneous components and equip- 
ment for the engineering industry. 

14. England—Bartlett & Partners Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer), Abbey 
House, 2, Victoria Street, London, S. W. 1, 
wishes to export cutlery, woolen piece goods, 
linen, and chinaware. 

15. England—wW. J. Meddings Ltd. (manu- 
facturers), Kingsley Works, Ipswich Road, 
Slough, Bucks., wishes to. export drilling 
machines. Catalog and price list available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

16. England—Brian R. Morris & Co. Ltd. 
(import and export agents), 24 Victoria 
Street, St. Albans, Herts., offers to export 
Seval carbon black (thermatomic black). 
Further information, including prices, avail- 
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able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

17. England—D. & J. Peters Ltd. (manu- 
facturers), 10 Hatton Yard, Hatton Garden, 
London, E. C. 1, wishes to export high-quality 


sapphire phonograph needles. Descriptive 
leaflet is available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. France—Gabriel Bachini (manufac- 
turer), 1 & 3 Rue des Estrées, Lyon, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for very high-qual- 
ity religious statuary in plaster, and ecclesi- 
astical accessories in gold- and silver-plated 
copper. 

19. France—Etablissements Cottet-Pesenti 
& Cie. (manufacturer), 22 rue Wladimir 
Gagneur, Morez, Jura, desires to export high- 
quality metal and plastic eyeglass frames and 
rims. Firm has available for export 40,000 
frames and rims. Production capacity: 10,- 
000 units each month. One brochure and 
price list is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. France—La Filandiére (manufacturer) , 
30 bis, rue Basfroi, Paris 11 éme, has avail- 
able for export 1,000 square yards of tapes- 
tries and silk upholstery materials. Two 
samples and photographs are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

21. Germany—Hans Munier (holzbild- 
hauer), Plonerstr. 81 (24b), Neumunster / 
Holstein (British Zone), wishes to export 
first-class wooden sculptures, carved wooden 
plates, lamp stands and candlesticks, chess 
games, plastics of own or proposed designs. 

22. Germany—kK. Jos. Otten, Rudolfstr. 10, 
M. Gladbach, Nordrh.-Westfalen (British 
Zone), seeks representatives in the United 
States for pure worsted materials for men’s 
suits. 

23. Hong Kong.—Kenworth Trading Co. 
(importer, exporter), Pedder Building, fourth 
floor, wishes to export bandoline for indus- 
trial purposes. 

24. Italy—Guantificio Italiano (manufac- 
turer), Via Cigliano 23-25, Turin, wishes to 
export 20,000 pairs each month of knitted 
gloves (cotton, wool, silk) for men, women 
and children; also 100,000 pairs each month 
of cotton work gloves. Firm is also inter- 
ested in obtaining a representative in the 
United States. 

25. Italy—Pagano & C. (manufacturer), 
Via Berthollet 8, Turin, desires to export 
2,000 pairs each month of leather gloves for 
men, women, and children; and 3,000 pairs 
each month of protective leather gloves for 
industrial workers. 

26. Italy—Alessandro Rosso (manufactur- 
er), Via Tarino 13, Turin, wishes to export 
ladies’ hand-made leather handbags, 300 to 
400 each month; and 1,000 Dillfolds each 
month. 

27. Japan—Amita Fishing Net Mfg. Co., 
G. K. (manufacturer, exporter), Toyohashi, 
desires to export fishing nets and cotton 
twines. 

28. Japan—sS. Arii & Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, commission agent), 77, 2-Chome 
Kumochi-cho, Fukiai-ku, Kobe, offers to ex- 
port vegetable oils, menthol crystals, dried 
pyrethrum fiowers, isinglass, peppers, and 
ceramic wares. 

29. Japan—Tokai Sen-I Kogeihin Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer), 1476 
Turumaicho, Shimizushi, Shizuokaken, 
wishes to export embroidery and drawn work, 
silk, ramie, linen, rayon and cotton goods. 

30. Japan—Mayko Co., Ltd. (export agent), 
3-18, Tori 2-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to export sewing machines and 
electric fans. Further information includ- 
ing specifications and price lists available 
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upon request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

31. Korea—The Far Eastern Trading Co., 
Inc., Central P. O. Box No. 25, Seoul, wishes 
to contact firms interested in importing 
goose and duck feathers, and ringneck pheas- 
ant tails and body feathers. 

32. Netherlands—Kolle & Co. (importer, 
exporter, agent), Jacob van Lennepkade 8, 
Amsterdam, W., wishes to export and seeks 
agent for botanical crude drugs of Dutch 
origin. 

33. Netherlands — Nederlandsche Cocos- 
fabriek, N. V. (manufacturer), 20 Pelikaan- 
laan, Apeldoorn, offers to export best-quality 
coco carpeting, runners, and mats. Further 
information including samples and price list 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


34. Canada—McNary, Wiley Co. (import 
merchant and sales agent), 358 Dufferin 
Street, Toronto 3, Ontario, seeks quotations 
and agency for packaged foodstuffs. 

35. Germany—Pharmacia GmbH, Bilowstr. 
7, Hannover, is interested in contacting 
United States exporters of vitamin B, vita- 
min concentrates A, D, and E. 

36. Germany—4. H. C. Kienast (importer), 
74-75 Bei den Muehren, Hamburg, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for canned foodstuffs such 
as salmon, sardines, herrings, tomato pulp, 
crabmeat, olive oil. Firm wishes low-priced 
qualities, quantities according to releases by 
JEIA. 

37. Germany—Metallwerk Wilhelm Loges, 
St. Viterstrasse 210, (21a) Wiedenbriick i. W 
(British Zone), is interested in old machines 
and requests offers from dealers of lathes 
and tools, which are needed for the manu- 
facture of cables. Firm is particularly in- 
terested in bench, turret, and engine lathes; 
universal milling machine; shaper; and bor- 
ing machines. Also firm offers to pay cash 
within a reasonable time or to deliver new 
machines in payment for them. 

38. Germany—Luetkens & Co. (importers, 
exporters) , 7, Moenckedamm, Hamburg, seeks 
direct purchase quotations for all kinds of 
chemicals and chemical raw materials, and 
wheat flour in bags. 

39. Guatemala—Manuel Yurrita (agent), 
14 Calle Poniente, No. 8, Guatemala, seeks 
quotations for fresh hen eggs. 

40. India—Rustomji Nowroji Bapasola (im- 
porter), 62 Forbes Street, Fort, Bombay, re- 
quests quotations, preferably from manu- 
facturers, for two complete plants for the 
manufacture of clay bricks, of size 10 inches 
by 5 inches by 3 inches. One of the plants, 
which is proposed to be installed near Bom- 
bay City, should have capacity for producing 
50,000 bricks per 8-hour working day. The 
other plant is intended for Mangalore in 
South India and should be capable of pro- 
ducing 25,000 bricks per 8-hour working day. 

41. Italy—Garage ‘‘La Rotonda” (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer's agent), 6 (R) 
Via del Prato, Florence, seeks purchase quota- 
tions and agency for automobiles and ve- 
hicle parts and accessories. Firm plans to 
purchase annually the following commodities 
and quantities: Passenger cars, %360,000; 
spark plugs, $30,000; brake assemblies, $20,- 
000; piston rings, $40,000; assemblies for 
Diesel engine injection equipment, $20,000. 

42. Italy—S. I. C. A. R. (importing distrib- 
utor), Via Le Chiuse 61, Turin, seeks quo- 
tations for direct purchase or agency for 
radio receivers and parts, home refrigerators, 
and electrical supplies. 

43. Japan—Nagara Engineering Co. & Ltd., 
17, Nishi Hon-dori 3-chome, Kure, seeKs quo- 
tations and samples of sensitive paper. 


44. Netherlands—Carl Heinrich (import. 
ing distributor), 18-20 Crooswijkseweg, Rot. 
terdam, desires purchase quotations for hyp. 
ricane lanterns, kerosene stoves, Cooking 
ranges, and lamps. 

45. Netherlands—N. V. t. Vv. Zz. Hande}. 
maatschappij Warmond (importing distripy. 
tor), 31 Van Vollenhovenstraat, Rotterdam, 
wishes purchase quotations for first-quality 
small woodworking and metalworking mas 
chinery such as circular saw machines, band. 
saw machines, lathes, and hand-plane 
benches. Equipment is to be used by pri- 
vate persons and small factories 


Agency Opportunities 


46. Brazil—Organizacao Imobiliaria Alvin 
Ltd. (agents), Rua Quintino Bocayuva 176 
Sao Paulo, seeks representation for agricul. 
tural machinery. 

47. Germany—Wilhelm Gronholz, Lothrin. 
gerstr. 52 (23), Bremen, offers his services 
to United States manufacturers (except 
those dealing in food and textiles) who wish 
an agent in Germany on a service agreement 
basis. He is interested in farming machines, 
machine tools, small- and large-sized en. 
gines (steam, Diesel, or electrically driven), 
boiler control apparatus and chemicals 

48. Germany—Curt Hentze, Jr., Dammtor. 
strasse 4, (24) Hamburg 36, seeKs agency for 
all kinds of wazes, essential oils, citric acid, 
naval stores, tall oil, and olive oil 

49. Germany—Philipp Laun (importer, ex. 
porter), Kreuznach, Rheinland, wishes to ob- 
tain representation from manufacturers of 
industrial and agricultral machinery, build- 
ing materials, electrical and household sup- 
plies, and chemicals. 

50. Germany—Rundfunk-Westphal  (Inh 
Alfred Westphal), MoltkKestr. 35, (24) Liibeck 
(British Zone), offers to act as representative 
and to maintain a repair service for United 
States firms dealing in radios and electronics 

51. Germany—Hans H. Tobeck (exchange 
broker), P. O. Box 467, Bremen, wishes to 
contact United States exporters of raw cot- 
ton, linters, spinning wastes, rags 
and textile cutting 

52. Japan—Oshika Bussan Co. Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters, manufacturers), No. 1460 
l-chome, Fukuro-Cho Kita-Ku, Tokyo 
wishes to act as representative for manufac- 
turers of agricultural and dairy machinery 
and equipment. 


cotton 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained only by American firms from 
this Branch and from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is $1 
a list for each country. 


Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
Indonesia 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Chile 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Iran 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment Manufacturers and As- 
semblers—Portugal 

Alcoholic-Beverage 
ers—Cuba 

Architects, Builders 
Engineers—Uruguay 

Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Bolivia. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Algeria. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Manu- 
facturers, and Exporters—Norway. 


Importers and Deal- 
Contractors, and 


Importers and 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES | 


Prepared in Areas Division, 


Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Angola 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW REGULATIONS 
EXPORTS 


SESAME AND PEANUTS: 
CONTROLLING 

Effective September 20, 1948, exports of 
seasame from Angola were prohibited, and 
the quantity of peanuts that may be re- 
leased for exportation was set at not more 
than 50 percent of the commercial stocks of 
peanuts, by regulations issued by the Gover- 
nor General of that colony on the same date, 
according to a report of September 24 from 
the American Consulate at Luanda. 

The regulations mentioned require all 
available sesame and 50 percent of the com- 
mercial production of peanuts to be made 
available to local mills for the manufacture 
of vegetable oils. 

It is reported that this action was neces- 
sary in order to provide an adequate supply 
of sesame and peanut oil for domestic con- 
sumption, with special reference to the food 
demands of the colony's population and the 
requirements of the fish packers in the 
southern Provinces of Angola. 


| . 
Belgium 
Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS DuRING AuGUsT 1948 


The problem of intra-European pay- 
ment difficulties continued to dominate 
the Belgium economic situation during 
August. Belgium participated in further 
negotiations with other OEEC. countries 
in trying to devise an intra-European 
payments scheme. Most observers tend 

e‘tribute the evidence of stagnation 
in ‘eral consumer-goods industries to 
this Uusettled issue rather than to a sat- 
urated market condition. 

Prices continued their upward trend. 
The retail price index increased more 
than four points from that of the preced- 
ing month, reaching 399.8 in August. 
This represents a 13 percent increase over 
the figure for August 1947. 

INDUSTRY 

Industrial production as a whole in 
August returned close to the June level 
after the July slump. The provisional 
over-all index of production was reported 
at 119.2 as compared with the revised 
July average of 115.4 (1936-38=100). 
Coal and coke production showed some 
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gain and briquet production exhibited a 
marked increase over the July output. 
Increases in metallurgical production 
were particularly marked in steel and 
steel products with a 30 percent increase 
registered in the production of crude 
steel. Production, in thousands of tons, 
is shown for July and August 1948 for the 
above items: 


[In thousands of tons] 


August July 
Item 1948 1948 
Coal , 2, 180 1, 98 
Coke . 471 160) 
Briquet 65 52 
Pig iron 346 325 
Steel, crude | 346 262 
Steel, finished, castings | 5.6 5.1 
Steel, finished, other 280 238 
Iron castings i 1.8 
\ 
The production indexes of several 


other industries showed increases as fol- 
lows: Chemicals, from 108.4 in July to 
116.0 in August; synthetic textiles, 344.8 
to 367.7; paper, 94.3 to 112.5; and elec- 
trical 137.6 to 139.9. The textile-industry 
index (other than synthetic) remained 
unchanged—around 95.4. Glass and 
leather production continued to lag. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports for the month of August 
showed a slight decline in value from the 
total of the preceding month, 6,826,000,- 
000 francs as compared with 6,860,000,000 
francs in July. Total export values in- 
creased from 5,406,000,000 francs in July 
to 5,645,000,000 francsin August. A com- 
parison of imports and exports for the 
first 8 months of 1948 shows an unfa- 
vorable balance of 10,978,000,000 francs. 
Belgium’s trade figures with individual 
nations showed notable shifts as com- 
pared with those of January 1948. There 
has been a marked decrease in Belgium’s 
unfavorable balance of trade with the 
United States, although in August Bel- 
gian imports still continued to exceed 
exports by 662,000,000 francs. The 
August figures for Anglo-Belgian trade 
revealed a favorable balance for Belgium 
of 57,000,000 francs in contrast to an 
unfavorable balance of 7,000,000 francs 
in January. The most striking reversal 
took place in Belgium’s trade with Ar- 
gentina, possibly in connection with 











Argentina’s attempt to place orders in 
Belgium for goods which it had obtained 
normally from the United States. In 
August, Belgo-Argentine trade showed 
a favorable balance of 303,000,000 francs, 
whereas in January, Belgium had had an 
unfavorable balance with Argentina of 
375,000,000 francs. Franco-Belgian 
trade figures indicated the opposite 
trend: a favorable balance of 338,000,000 
francs in January had been drastically 
reduced to an unfavorable balance of 
30,000,000 francs in August. 


AGRICULTURE AND Foop 


This year’s wheat production is offi- 
cially estimated at 385,000 metric tons 
but may turn out to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 400,000 metric tons. The total 
Belgian grain yield is officially estimated 
at 1,242,000 tons but may reach about 
1,350,000. In August, grain stocks were 
estimated at 197,537 tons. 

The heavy rainfall of June and July, 
which threatened to injure various crops, 
gave way to drier weather in August, and 
general crop conditions were expected to 
remain good except for fruit. Food ra- 
tioning continued, but the oil and bread 
rations were to be increased in Sep- 
tember. Bread was expected to be en- 
tirely derationed soon. 


LABOR 


The labor situation showed no marked 
changes. Unemployment for August was 
Slightly below that of July, but the de- 
crease in the number of partially unem- 
ployed was virtually offset by a corre- 
sponding increase in persons totally un- 
employed. August 1948 statistics show 
an increase of over 250 percent since Au- 
gust 1947 when unemployement was es- 
timated at 48,737. 

The Reforms of Structure Bill, creating 
joint labor-management bodies on each 
level of industry, was passed. This bill 
is expected to provide means of working 
out technical problems in industry and 
thereby to increase productivity. Labor’s 
right to strike was confirmed in a new 
Belgian law replacing the Civil Mobiliza- 
tion law; it provides that a minimum of 
services and personnel be maintained in 
order to meet public needs and to prevent 
machinery deterioration. 
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Benelux 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WINE: INCREASED IMPORT DUTIES AND 
UNIFORM EXCISES AND SPECIAL TAXES 


Provisional increases in the original rates 
of import duty on wines, effervescent wines, 
and other fermented drinks were agreed upon 
in a protocol of December 22, 1947, signed 
by the Governments of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg, at Brussels, effective 
as of January 1, 1948. 

A uniform system of excise taxes on 
domestically produced fermented wines made 
from must or fruit juice, with rates depend- 
ing on the alcoholic strength of such bever- 
ages, and a uniform special tax on wines made 
effervescent in the territory of one of the 
member States were also made effective as of 
January 1, 1948. 

These increases in duty and the new taxes 
were retroactively sanctioned in the Nether- 
lands by a law of April 8, 1948, published as 
Staatsblad I 137, May 4, 1948, and were made 
permanent by a Netherlands decree of July 
28, 1948, published as Staatsblad I 347, Sep- 
tember 7, 1948. 

|The texts of legislation sanctioning these 
duty increases and taxes in the Belgium- 
Luxembourg Economic Union have not yet 
been received. | 


SUGAR: IMPORT DUTIES REIMPOSED 


Import duties on certain types of sugar, 
which had been suspended since January 
1, 1948, were reimposed in Belgium-Nether- 
lands-Luxembourg as of October 1, 1948, 
according to a Netherlands decree of August 
25, 1948, published as Staatsblad I 390, and 
a telegram of October 1, 1948, from the 
United States Embassy at Brussels. 

The following ordinary Benelux duties, 
therefore, are now in effect per 100 kilograms, 
net weight: 


Tariff No. 122, Beet 
sugar, cane sugar, 
and similar sugar: 

(a) Destined for 250 Belgian francs’ 
processing in a or 15.13 guilders.* 
sugar refinery. 

(0) Sirup and li- 300 Belgian francs or 
quid sugars. 18.16 guilders. 

(c) Other (raw, 300 Belgian francs or 
crystallized, in 18.16 guilders. 
loaves, lumps 
or powder, rock 
candy or soft 
sugar). 

Tariff No. 123, Other 
sugars: 

(a) Glucose-__- 300 Belgian francs 

18.16 guilders. 


4 


(b) Maltose, lac- 
tose, and like 


sugars: 

1. Lactose __. 250 Belgian francs or 
15.13 guilders. 

2. Other____. 300 Belgian francs or 


18.16 guilders. 

(c) Invert sugar 390 Belgian francs or 
and artificial 18.16 guilders. 
honey. 

(ad) sirups and 300 Belgian francs 
caramelized 18.16 guilders. 
sugars. 


11 Belgian franc—$0.0228. 
21 Netherlands guilder — $0.3760. 


or 


Complementary import duties on certain 
sugar-containing products which were also 
temporarily suspended, now apply again on 
the following commodities: Cream of milk; 
preserved milk and cream, in blocks, in 
powder, or condensed; malt extracts; flour, 
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fecula and malt extracts, prepared for in- 
fants’ foods or for dietetic or culinary use, 
even with added cocoa and chocolate; and 
peptones, lecithins, nucleins, and prepara- 
tions with a basis of these substances. 

The rate for commodities containing 10 
to 50 percent of sugar is 150 Belgian francs 
or 9.08 guilders per 100 kilograms, and for 
commodities containing more than 50 per- 
cent of sugar, 300 Belgian francs or 18.16 
guilders. No complementary duties apply 
on the above commodities if they contain 
less than 10 percent of added sugar. 

Netherlands domestic prices of cane and 
beet sugar will not be affected by the reim- 
position of import duties, as any price-in- 
creasing effect will be neutralized by internal 
measures, such as subsidies and a possible 
reduction of the domestic excises, according 
to Economische Voorlichting, The Hague, 
September 22, and an airgram from the 
American Embassy at The Hague, October 
1, 1948. 

|For an enumeration of the originally 
suspended import duties and complementary 
duties, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
March 6, 1948.] 


British East Afric: 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-CONTROL POLICY REVISED; LICENS- 
ING REQUIREMENTS RELAXED ON GOODS 
FROM STERLING DOMINIONS AND CERTAIN 
WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


The import-control regulations of Kenya 
Uganda, and Tanganyika (which are identi- 
cal) have been generally revised so as to relax 
licensing restrictions on imports from ster- 
ling Dominions and certain western European 
countries 

Under the new regulations, certain com- 
modities are classified for import-control 
purposes as “suspended” or “programed” 
goods. Goods in these categories are subject 
to individual license, regardless of country 
of origin, but it was announced that no 
licenses will be granted for suspended com- 
modities Suspended commodities inciude 
certain garments and clothing materials, ex- 
military vehicles, and certain manufactured 
foodstuffs from the United Kingdom. Items 
classed as programed goods include cigarettes 
and tobacco, cotton piece goods (other than 
from the United Kingdom), jute goods, tires 
and tubes, newsprint, cereals, animal feed 
stuffs, fats and oils, fertilizers, soap (other 
than toilet soap), and certain pulses and 
seeds. 

ll other commodities not classed in the 
two foregoing categories may be imported 
freely under open general license from the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, Burma, and 
any sterling Dominion (with some exceptions 
as noted below, and provided that such com- 
mod:ties are of sterling Dominion origin). 
Imports of commodities in this third category 
from Denmark, France, Netherlands, and 
Norway are subject to individual license, but 
such licenses will be granted freely, provided 
that the goods originate in and are con- 
signed from these countries 

The exceptions referred to in the preceding 
paragraph cover certain goods, which though 
not classed as suspended or restricted, re- 
main subject to individual license when 
coming from a sterling Dominion. These 
goods are as follows: Agricultural machinery 
and spare parts, motor vehicles and spare 
parts, lubricating oils and greases, machin- 
ery, packing materials, optical and surgical 
instruments, tobacco, and locomotives and 
spare parts. These exceptions include most 
commodities normally imported in large 


quantities from the United States. Conse. 
quently, despite the generally relaxeg li. 
censing requirements on many goods of 
sterling Dominion origin, the Dominions will 
will enjoy no special licensing treatment With 
respect to the above items, which as pointeg 
out are normally of considerable importance 
in British East Africa’s trade with the Unite 
States. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No. 
vember 22, 1947, and February 21, 1948, fo, 
previous announcements regarding the im. 
port-control regulations of British Ragt 
Africa. | 


British West 
Indies 
Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN THE BAHAMAS 


Business conditions generally were 
seasonably quiet throughout the month 
of September in the Bahamas, British 
West Indies. There was the usual de- 
mand for staples and foodstuffs, and 
hardware and building supplies were in 
heavy demand. Inventories were in- 
creased in expectation of seasonal re- 
quirements. Deliveries of English prod- 
ucts seemed to be easier, particularly in 
dry goods, possibly in anticipation of the 
tourist demand during the winter season. 
Real-estate transactions continued fairly 
active, although there was a decided fall- 
ing off in the investment of United King- 
dom capital. Building operations were 
very active, both business and residen- 
tial. Commercial obligations received 
proper attention, and the labor situation 
was quiet. 

There were no commercial failures or 
business liquidations during the month, 
nor any bills protested. There was no 
change in the credit terms of the colony, 
a good percentage of the local import 
business being on a cash or letter-of- 
credit basis. 

The financial condition continued dif- 
ficult. Purchases from the United King- 
dom Dollar Pool in August 1948 
amounted to $590,000 to make up for a 
deficit of $461,000 in United States and 
$129,000 in Canadian currency. 

In regard to the labor situation, the 
colonial government was somewhat wor- 
ried over the disastrous results of the 
September hurricane in Florida. Be- 
cause of the damage resulting from the 
hurricane and the subsequent floods, 
they believed that many of the Bahamian 
farm laborers in the United States under 
labor contract, who normally would be 
shifted to Florida this winter, would have 
toreturn home. Since June, the number 
of laborers working in the United States 
has averaged about 2,500. Under their 
agreement, 15 percent of their gross 
weekly earnings are returned through 
the Bahamas government to their de- 
pendents or to a postal savings account 
made out in their names. The remit- 
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tances of these laborers furnish the Ba- 
hamas with a substantial portion of its 
monthly dollar income averaging more 
than $20,000 a month. 

During the month British South Amer- 
ican Airways announced its purchase of 
Bahamas Airways, Ltd., after negotia- 
tions were concluded in London. 

Canada announced that it would per- 
mit the shipment of Bahamian tomatoes 
this season. The arrangements will be 
the same as last year on a prearranged 
price. The price for this year has not 
yet been fixed, but first shipments are 
expected to go forward early in Novem- 
ber. 

The crawfish season opened October 1; 
the Agricultural and Marine Products 
Board announced that the season will 
last until March 15, 1949. Eleven col- 
lecting stations have been named in the 
western group of Out Islands. An ex- 
ploratory cruise has recently been au- 
thorized in eastern Bahamian waters by 
a vessel equipped with three freezing 
units. Should the report of this cruise 
prove favorable the Bahamas govern- 
ment is considering granting a permit to 
fish in these waters. 

The large amount of new construction 
in Nassau is putting a great strain upon 
the city’s water supply. In early Sep- 
tember the Acting Director of Public 
Works asked the Plumber’s Union in 
Nassau to assist him in impressing upon 
new builders the seriousness of the water 
situation there. He suggested that they 
cooperate with the Water Works by en- 
couraging house owners to install water 
systems which would include the use of 
rain water wherever possible. In return, 
the Board of Public Works indicated its 
willingness to recommend that the gov- 
ernment be more liberal in its licenses 
covering the importation of pipe and pipe 
fittings. On September 23, the Water 
and Sewerage Act was amended, and the 
cost of water to domestic consumers in 
Nassau has been increased tremendously. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


PAYMENT OF EARNINGS TO NONRESIDENT 
PARENT COMPANIES 

Canadian subsidiary firms desiring to remit 
earnings to nonresident parent companies in 
the United States must now certify that such 
earnings are financed from the companies’ 
Own resources, without resort to borrowing, 
according to new regulations recently issued 
by the Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
Board. 

The Board has been making current earn- 
ings, whether in the form of profits, divi- 
dends, or royalties, eligible for conversion 
into United States funds at the official rate 
(currently par) for remittance to this coun- 
try, despite the current shortage of United 
States dollars in Canada. However, such re- 
mittances are being permitted only subject 
to fulfillment of certain conditions, a pri- 
mary one being that outlined above. For the 
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Newfoundland Customs Regu- 
lations Still in Effect 


Although a majority of the people of 
Newfoundland voted for confederation 
with Canada, and the Canadian Govern- 
ment has announced that it will accept 
the island as a tenth province of the Do- 
minion, the actual confederation has not 
yet taken place nor will it take place 
for several months; in fact, March 3], 
1949, has been set as the earliest tenta- 
tive date for such union. It is expected 
to take that long to iron out constitu- 
tional procedure and complete adminis- 
trative details. 

In the meantime, United States ex- 
porters should note that the commission 
form of government continues in New- 
foundland with no change in the customs 
regulations. When confederation — is 
finally effected, Newfoundland will adopt 
the Canadian customs regulations and 
import duties, including the import con- 
trols in effect in Canada at that time. 











purpose of establishing an orderly and sys- 
tematic procedure for remittances, applica- 
tions are, in general, considered by the Board 
only when the following conditions exist: 

(1) The payment is covered by a balance 
of distributable current earnings, excluding 
interim earnings since the end of the last 
fiscal period; 

(2) The aggregate of the payments in any 
one fiscal period does not exceed 1 year’s 
net distributable earnings. If an accumula- 
tion exists, the applicant may elect to dis- 
tribute the amount of the earnings of either 
the first or the last year; 

(3) The date of payment is not earlier 
than 3 months from the close of the fiscal 
year to which the payment relates; and 

(4) The applicant satisfies the Board that 
he is able to finance the payment from his 
own resources without resort to borrowing, 
except to meet temporary current require- 
ments of a seasonal nature or to finance 
expenditures for fixed assets. For this pur- 
pose, the applicant should indicate whether 
he is presently borrowing, in any currency, 
from either residents or nonresidents, and 
furnish a recent balance sheet as an estimate 
of its cash position projected 1 year ahead. 


RECORD FARM INCOME REALIZED 


A cash return of approximately $974,212,000 
was realized by Canadian farmers from the 
sale of farm products during the first 6 
months of 1948, according to preliminary esti- 
mates of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This amount compares with cash returns of 
$620,193,000 and $732,704,000 during the cor- 
responding periods of 1946 and 1947, respec- 
tively. With the inclusion of supplementary 
cash payments (i. e., cash payments made 
under the provisions of the Prairie Farm As- 
sistance Act in 1946, 1947, and 1948; the 
Wheat Acreage Reduction Act of 1946 and 
1947; and the Prairie Farm Income Act in 
1946), cash receipts during the first 6 months 
of 1948 amounted to $989,572,000, as com- 
pared with $742,626,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago and $636,244,000 in the 
first half of 1946. 

A large share of the increase in total farm 
cash income in 1948 over that of 1947 can be 
attributed to substantial sums paid out in 
Western Canada by the Canadian Wheat 
Board in connection with adjusting, partici- 
pation, and final equalization payments on 
wheat, flaxseed, and oats. During the first 6 
months wheat adjusting and participation 
payments totaled $125,025,000, whereas ad- 


justing payments on flaxseed and final equali- 
zation payments on oats amounted to 
$4,684,000 and $3,762,000, respectively. With 
the exception of flaxseed, smaller marketings 
in 1948 have resulted in reduced receipts 
from the sale of grains. Livestock and live- 
stock products were important items con- 
tributing to the increase in farmers’ cash 
receipts in 1948. Although increases in mar- 
ketings for some classes of livestock were 
evident, the over-all increase in prices was 
the more important factor. Cash income of 
$626,751,000 from this source in 1948 com- 
pares with $450,279,000 a year ago. It is esti- 
mated that hogs were the top contributors 
to the 1948 total, and dairy products were a 
close second. 

The rising return from the sale of farm 
products is paralleled by the upward trend 
in prices received by Canadian farmers for 
agricultural products. The index of farm 
prices registered a new high of 250.8 (1935— 
39=100) during the month of July as com- 
pared with 248.6, the previous high, recorded 
in June 1948 and 203.1 in June 1947. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS RELAXED ON CER- 
TAIN FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Lettuce and tomatoes may be imported 
into Canada from any source under open 
general permits, effective November 1, 1948, 
according to an announcement of the 
Canadian Minister of Finance in Ottawa, on 
October 19. Later in the winter similar 
general permits will be authorized for cab- 
bage, carrots, celery, and spinach. These 
latter relaxations will be timed so as not to 
prejudice the normal marketing of Canadian 
produce. Imports of each of the commod- 
ities will be authorized only when advancing 
prices or short supplies indicate depleted 
domestic stocks. 

For specified periods during the summer 
months, imports of cabbage and carrots were 
permitted under general permit. Lettuce, 
celery, tomatoes, and spinach, however, have 
been prohibited importation since November 
18 of last year. 

For the fourth quarter of 1948, import 
quotas for citrus fruits, fruit juices, potatoes, 
onions, and apples have been increased from 
the present 50 percent to 70 percent of im- 
ports during the base year, July 1, 1946, to 
June 30, 1947. Also for the last quarter, 
grapes, which have been wholly prohibited 
importation, may be imported under quota 
on the basis of 70 percent of the dollar value 
of each importer’s base year imports. 

All the above products will be subject to 
maximum mark-up controls under the 
Canadian Wartime Prices and Trade regu- 
lations. 


Commodity Controls 


CONSOLIDATED PRICE CONTROL ORDER 
ISSUED 


A summary order recently issued by the 
Canadian Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
outlines the following goods as still subject 
to Canadian maximum price-control regula- 
tions: 

Flour made wholly or partly from Western 
Canada wheat, and bread made wholly or 
partly from such flour; 

Sugar and sugarcane sirups, except those 
types sold in consumer-size packages; 

Cane molasses, except of a type that is not 
commonly used for human consumption; 

Butter; 

Cabbages, carrots, imported new potatoes, 
and imported onions; 

Grapes, oranges, grapefruit, lemons, limes, 
tangerines, and imported apples; 

The following canned citrus-fruit-juice 
products: Canned grapefruit juice, canned 
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blended grapefruit and orange juices, canned 
orange juice, canned lemon juice; 

The following canned fruits and vegetable 
products when packed in metal containers: 


Peaches, pears, plums; corn, peas, beans 
(green and wax), tomatoes, tomato Juice; 

Basic iron and steel products as follows: 
Iron ore, pig iron (including basic, foundry, 
and malleable); steel scrap, steel ingots, steel 
blooms, steel slabs, steel billets (except forg- 
ing quality and seamless tubing), hot rolled 
carbon steel bags, all hot and cold rolled car- 
bon steel sheets, carbon steel plates; wire rods 
(carbon only). 

Subsequent to the issue of the foregoing 
summary, the Government announced that 
certain vegetables heretofore prohibited entry 
under the Exchange Conservation Act would 
be allowed into Canada effective November 1 
for the first selections and on later dates 
for other vegetables. Goods so permitted 
entry will be subject to price mark-up con- 
trols under the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board regulations. The immediate effect 
will be noticeable on lettuce and tomatoes, 
which will enter Canada beginning November 
1, 1948. Later in the winter imports of cab- 
bage, carrots, celery, and spinach will be 
allowed. 

Recent months have witnessed the removal 
of price control from such essential commod- 
ities as salad and cooking oils, certain soap 
and soap-based detergents, and soap com- 
pounds, as well as wheat, barley, oats, flax- 
seed, rapeseed, and sunflower seed, and the 
return of price controls on wheat flour and 
bread. 


Ceylon 


Exchange and Finance 


BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 1948-49 


On July 20, 1948, the Minister of Finance 
of the Government of Ceylon introduced the 
first annual budget under the new constitu- 
tion to the Ceylon House of Representatives. 
The budget covered the fiscal year October 1, 
1948, to September 31, 1949. 

The proposed budget for the fiscal year 
1948-49 shows increases in both estimated 
revenue and expenditure from current rev- 
enue over the estimates put forward for the 
preceding fiscal year, as follows: 


{In millions] 


Estimated Estimated 
Year Revenue Erpenditure 
1947-48____ 519.0 rupees * 440.7 rupees * 
($155.7) ($132.2) 
1948-49____534.8 rupees 530.3 rupees 
($160.4) ($159.1) 
? Revised. 


The Minister outlined the provisions of 
the Sterling Balances Agreement with the 
U. K. (for details see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 17, 1948). He added that 
Ceylon’s external balances on April 31, 1948, 
consisted of two main classes, namely, 624,- 
000,000 rupees ($187,200,000) in sterling as- 
sets and 209,000,000 rupees ($62,700,000) in 
Indian-rupee assets. 

A significant feature of the 1948-49 budget 
as presented by the Minister of Finance is a 
6-year plan by which the Government ex- 
pects to raise the productive capacity and 
improve the economic condition of the coun- 
try. The primary purpose of most of the 
Government aims is to increase food pro- 
duction in order that the large sums now 
being spent to import food can be reduced, 
leaving larger amounts available for the pur- 
chase of machinery, personal luxuries, and 
other items contributing to a higher stand- 
ard of living. The first year during which 
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this plan was in effect was the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1948. 

The Finance Minister concluded his budget 
speech by saying that he had attempted to 
fit the 1948-49 budget proposals into the 
wider structure of the 6-year plan for social 
and economic development. By means of 
this plan he hoped to raise the standard of 
living of the people, which, though ahead of 
many countries in Asia, is still deplorably 
behind the standards of more advanced 
countries. 

These figures are significant as they show 
an estimated excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture of only 4,500,000 rupees ($1,400,000 at 
$0.30 to the rupee) for the fiscal year 1948-49 
as against a corresponding figure of 78,300,000 
rupees ($23,600,000) for the fiscal year 
1947-48. This close correlation between the 
estimates of revenue and expenditure indi- 
cates that a strong effort has been made by 
the Treasury to make the estimated revenue 
and expenditure balance. This had not been 
the case in recent years when the budget was 
usually prepared so that estimated revenue 
exceeded estimated expenditure since the 
Treasury was cognizant of the fact that the 
final total of expenditure, through supple- 
mentary appropriations, would exceed the 
original estimates. There are strong indi- 
cations that supplementary appropriations 
will be discouraged by the Treasury in this 
fiscal year. The Parliament has criticized the 
Government for éntroducing extraordinary 
appropriation bills for 212,500,000 rupees 
($64,100,000) to meet losses already incurred 
in past years in the food advance account 
(This represents the subsidies paid by the 
Ceylon Government on imported rice, flour, 
and other foodstuffs.) The total amount of 
these subsidies never appeared in past budg- 
ets, being represented only by token ap- 
propriations. 

In the estimates for 1948-49, 50,000,000 
rupees ($15,100,000) has been appropriated in 
an attempt to anticipate the food loss. It 
is probable that the subsidy on rice, which 
is the only food grain currently being sub- 
sidized, will not amount to much more than 
the estimate. The appropriation bill, in ad- 
dition, includes for the first time an estimate 
of 15,000,000 rupees ($4,500,000) for loss in 
the operation of the Ceylon Government 
Railway. It is possible that this estimate 
may be on the low side since the loss in 
this item for the year 1947-48 is estimated 
as slightly in excess of 20,000,000 rupees 
($6,000,000). Nevertheless, the inclusion in 
the budget of figures obviously intended to 
represent something like the actual expendi- 
ture expected, makes the present budget more 
representative of the actual fiscal operations 
than former budgets. 

Principal items of revenue in the present 
budget are as follows (the 1947-48 revised 
estimates are shown in parentheses): Cus- 
toms duties, $93,900,000 ($94,300,000); income 
tax, state duty and stamp duty, $33,800,000 
($27,800,000); excise and salt tax, $13,800,000 
($13,600,000); postal and telecommunication 
services, $4,600,000 ($4,600,000); port, harbor, 
wharf, warehouse, and other dues, $4,200,000 
($3,100,000) 

Outstanding items of expenditure are dis- 
tributed as shown in the accompanying 
table 

With respect to Ceylon’s financial position, 
the Finance Minister stated that the Gov- 
ernment’s total reserves and unappropriated 
surplus will be 104,000,000 rupees ($31,200,- 
000) on September 30, 1948, and that this 
amount is expected to be increased by the 
estimated surplus of 4,500,000 rupees ($1,300,- 
000) in the fiscal year 1948-49. He further 
stated that the total public debt is at pres- 
ent less than the 1948-49 estimated revenue. 

The expected revenue from import and ex- 
port duties is approximately the same in the 
present budget as in the revised estimates for 


1947-48. The Finance Minister Stated that 
it was necessary to continue the heavy import 
duties which he had introduced jn the 
1947-48 budget in order to creat a favorable 
balance of trade with other countries, He 
further stated that despite all the efforts ot 
the Government, Ceylon is still facing an 
unfavorable visible balance of trade which 
for the first 6 months of 1948 was 22,100,099 
rupees ($6,700,000). The Government has 
determined that the maximum payment 
Ceylon can afford to make for iniports durin 
1948 is 850,000,000 rupees ($256,400,000), 
(Actual imports from January—June 1948 
were 520,200,000 rupees ($156,100,000).) yp, 
order to limit imports to the above figure 
established by the Government, the Min. 
ister stated that it was necessary to fix cejj. 
ing values beyond which licenses will not be 
granted for imports. Classifications of jm. 
ports with definite ceiling values assigned to 
them have been fixed for different monetary 
areas as well as for different types of com. 
modities. A ceiling on imports from dollar 
areas has been fixed at a maximum of 100,- 
000,000 rupees ($30,200,000), and the re. 
mainder of the payments for imports has 
been allotted to sterling and other areas. 
Figures are not yet available as to the quotas 
that have been allotted to individual groups 
of commodities, although it is known that 
food and clothing have been given priority, 


Distribution of Expenditure 


Fron Percent- 
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Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COTTON OSNABURGS AND HEMP AND JUTE 
BaGs DECLARED ARTICLES CF PRIME NE- 
CESSITY AND IMPORT DuTY REDUCED 


Cotton osnaburgs and hemp and jute bags 
have been declared articles of prime neces- 
sity in Chile. Import duties have been re- 
duced from 1 gold peso per net kilogram to 
0.70 gold peso in the case of osnaburgs and 
gross kilogram to 0.20 
gold peso in the case of bags, according to 
decree No. 7138 of October 7, 1948, published 
in the Diario Official and effective October 11, 
1948. 


from 0.27 gold peso per 


RATIONING OF CERTAIN TIRES AND TUBES 
SUSPENDED 


Rationing of domestic and imported sec- 
ond-class tires, sizes 600 x16, 900 x 20, and 
1,100 x 24; all second-class inner tubes; all 
first-class inner tubes for agricultural 
machinery and those of size 550 x 16 for auto- 
mobiles was suspended by Chilean order No. 
5185, dated and effective August 19, 1948, and 
published in the Diario Oficial of September 
13, 1948. The rationing of tire sizes 900 x 20 
and 1,100 x 24 was effected by order No. 3387 
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of June 19, 1948, published in the Diario 


Oficial of July 12, 1948. 

[See item in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 17, 1948, which announced the reestab- 
lishment of rationing of inner tubes. | 


Guanaco HUNTING AND TRADE PROHIBITED 


The hunting of guanacos and the trans- 
portation, purchase, and sale of these ani- 
mals and parts thereof are prohibited for a 
period of 5 years by Chilean decree No. 1137 
of August 25, 1948, published in the Diario 
Oficial of September 16, 1948. 


China 


Economic Conditions 
DEVELOPMENTS DURING SEPTEMBER 1948 


The over-all economic situation in 
China continued to be confused, with 
internal business slowing down further, 
import trade at practically a standstill, 
and the outlook for the export trade ex- 
tremely pessimistic. Interest rates in 
the Shanghai money market showed an 
increase from 8 to 12 percent by Sep- 
tember 9 followed by a decrease to 4.5 
percent by September 30. 

Shanghai quotations for commodity 
market leaders were as follows: 


Shanghai (Juotalions 


Percent 
of 
change 


Sept Sept. 
1, 1948 


Item 30, 1948 


Gold Gold 
uan yuan 


Rice 172 pounds 20. 60 20. 90 +1. 46 
Flour 19 pound 6. 40) 7.62 +10. 43 
Sugar 110 pounds 26. 33 25. 00 5.05 
Edible oil 110 pounds 59. 80 59. WO +17 
Fresh beef 110 pounds 55. OO 68.20 | +14. 00 
Fresh eggs per 1,000 40. 00 53.00 | +32. 50 
Pork meat 110 pounds 55. 00 59. 00 17,27 

ish 110 pounds 36. 00 50.00 | +38. 89 
Anthracite coal 

2204.6 pounds 106. 00 106. 00 
Slack coal 2204.6 pounds 82 00 a OO 4-1, 22 
Kerosene 5 gallon tin 13. 00 13. 00 
Matches per 7,200 115.00 119.00 +3 48 
Candles OO pleces 14.00 14.00 
Soap 100 cakes 27. 40 26. 40 3. 65 
Cotton cloth 40 yard 29. HK) 28. 00 5. 09 
Raw silk 13344 pounds |— 1, 550.00 (1, 530. 00 1. 30 
Rayon yarn. _.200 pounds. 1, 133. 30) 41,133.30 
Bristles 110 pounds 1,200.00 1, 200. 00 
Tung oil 110 pound 70. 00 70. 00 
Caustic soda 
661.38 pounds 100. 00 400. 00 

' Sept. 9, 1948, quotation 

‘Sept. 23, 1948, quotation 

Although reports vary, the over-all 


picture seemingly indicated that price 
quotations were generally being held 
Stable, but with a strong tendency to 
creep upwards, accompanied by substitu- 
tion of inferior goods at the prices set for 
standard qualities. Generally merchants 
were selling reluctantly and then only in 
small quantities and, in many cases, were 
holding first-quality goods for under- 
the-counter transactions, which persist- 
ed despite efforts at suppression. It is 
reported that a definite black market in 
U.S. currency was beginning to emerge. 

Basic import quotas for the seventh 
and eighth quarterly quota periods— 
August 1948 through January 1949— 
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amounting to US$42,141,000 were an- 
nounced on September 15. These quotas, 
similar to those previously announced, 
represent the maximum amount of for- 
eign exchange which can be approved by 
the Export-Import Board, and allocated 
by the Central Bank of China, for the 
importation of essential commodities 
listed in schedule II of China’s revised 
temporary foreign-trade regulations. 

The announced total for the seventh 
and eight periods amounted to 42.6 per- 
cent less than the fifth and sixth periods. 
Almost three-quarters of this reduction 
was made possible because of the as- 
sumption by the U. S. Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration of the responsibil- 
ity for supplying the bulk of China’s .pe- 
troleum requirements. 

The combined seventh- and eighth- 
period quotas, in millions of U. S. dollars, 
is as follows: Gasoline, naphtha, and 
benzine, 0.8; liquid fuel, 2.3; kerosene, 
0.6; leaf tobacco, 2.5; raw jute, 0.6; gunny 
bags, 1.4; metals, 7; chemicals, 4; paper 
and wood pulp, 8; timber, 2.6; wool and 
wool waste, including woolen yarn and 
thread, 4; aniline dyes, including artifi- 
cial indigo and raw materials for the 
manufacture of sulfur black, 3.6; rubber 
and rubber manufactures, 3; lubricating 
oil, 0.12; lubricating grease, 0.005; oils, 
fats, and waxes, 0.6; tanning extracts, 
0.216; and pharmaceuticals, 0.8. Mo- 
tion-picture film amounting to 1,600,000 
meters (without provision of foreign ex- 
change) is also included in the quota. 

As is apparent, many types of com- 
modities previously included were en- 
tirely eliminated. One of the gravest 
problems with which China’s export 
merchants were confronted was the diffi- 
culty of obtaining commodities from 
producers. The latter, especially at in- 
terior centers where economic-police 
measures were largely ineffective, were 
either increasing their prices or with- 
holding entirely their goods from the 
market. 

It was believed that this situation may 
eventually have serious adverse effects 
on the recently instituted “‘floor-pricing”’ 
system. The floor-price schedule, based 
on world market prices, was devised as 
a means of combatting the practice of 
undervaluing exports for the purpose of 
surrendering less than the full amount 
of foreign exchange, and can be imple- 
mented with the cooperation of local ex- 
porters only so long as the domestic 
price level allows for a fair margin of 
profit. It appeared doubtful that, should 
prices in the interior combine with 
freight and packing charges to absorb 
the profit margin which makes business 
possible under the present system of con- 
trols, the restrictions could be made to 
prevail. 

The present scarcity of essential medi- 
cines, while partially attributable to dol- 
lar shortages, may be regarded as a fur- 


ther manifestation of the intensified 
hoarding and commodity speculation 
that has taken place in practically all 
classes of goods since the formulation of 
the new currency and price regulations. 
In view of the amounts of legitimate 
imports, substantial postwar relief dona- 
tions, surplus military supplies, and 
smuggling, the consensus, both press and 
private, was that the present scarcity of 
drugs and pharmaceuticals in the Shang- 
hai area was decidedly visual rather than 
physical. 

On August 30 the Chinese Government 
announced that a certain number of 
shares, in gold yuan, of the following 
Government enterprises weuld be sold to 
the public (total assets in parentheses) : 
China Textile Industries Incorporated, 
(800,000,000) 200,000,000 in shares to be 
sold; China Merchants Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd. (600,000,000) shares— 
300,000,000; Taiwan Sugar Company 
(480,000,000 shares—48,000,000; Taiwan 
Paper Company (80,000,000) shares— 
12,000,000; and, Tientsin Paper Pulp 
Company (20,000,000) shares—4,000,000. 
These companies are later due to be re- 
organized into joint stock companies 
with the expectation that after a certain 
portion of the shares have been sold to 
public stockholders, a meeting will be 
called to elect representatives of the pub- 
lic stockholders to serve on boards of di- 
rectors, 

It was officially announced that this 
step was taken in order to obtain funds 
with which to back the new gold yuan 
currency. It was believed, however, that 
the real reason for this action was to 
attempt to absorb the excessive amount 
of floating capital which is plaguing 
China’s economic foundations. 

The coal-supply situation deteriorated 
even further during September, with 
shipments from the Kailan Mines al- 
most shut off by military activity. Pil- 
ferage, especilly at the Hwainan Mines, 
and black-market operaticns in coal be- 
came increasingly disturbing. At the 
end of the month the Shanghai coal 
stocks were believed to be well below the 
established emergency level of 50,000 
tons, resulting in recommendations for 
the importation of coal from abroad. 

The population of Shanghai during 
the month of August was 5,390,875, ac- 
cording to statistics compiled by the 
Shanghai municipal government Civil 
Affairs Bureau as they were published on 
September 14, 1948. 


Costa Riea 


Economic Conditions 
PROMULGATION OF FISHERIES LAW 


A Law of Maritime Fishing and Hunt- 
ing was promulgated in Costa Rica by 
decree-law No. 190 dated September 29 





and made effective by publication in La 
Gaceta of October 9, 1948. The law sets 
forth certain general principles and vests 
the Executive, through the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Industry, with author- 
ity to prescribe requirements for fishing; 
to determine permanent and temporary 
open and closed seasons and reserved 
zones; and to regulate methods of fish- 
ing. Fishing in seas under protection 
and control of the State may be under- 
taken only by Costa Rican vessels, or by 
foreign vessels duly authorized by per- 
mits from the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The use of devices and apparatus not ap- 
proved by the Ministry is prohibited. 
Mother ships and floating plants must 
anchor in bays within view of Govern- 
ment docks and must obtain municipal 
licenses in order to sell or transfer sup- 
plies to other vessels. Merchandise 
landed from such vessels is subject to 
import duties. 


Exchange and Finance 


WARNING TO EXPORTERS ON CERTAIN 
EXPORT DOCUMENTATION UNDER NEw 
EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 


A telegram from the United States Em- 
bassy at San Jose, Costa Rica, dated Novem- 
ber 1, 1948, warns all United States exporters 
that a notarized statement in accordance 
with transitory article II of decree 216 of 
October 15, 1948, is apparently insufficient; 
the Export Control Board is requiring the 
certificate of a certified public accountant 
for valuation of import orders involving 
pending exchange applications. Transitory 
article II (translation) reads as follows: 

“All applications registered currently with 
the Control Board which after a period of two 
months from the date of publication of this 
decree are still pending authorization, shall 
be confirmed by presentation to the Board 
of a certificate by an authorized Notary or 
Public Accountant, issued in the country of 
origin of the corresponding merchandise 
clearly expressing that the sum in question 
is still pending payment. Together with this 
certificate the applicant for exchange shall 
submit his own sworn declaration in this 
respect. The same requisite shall be re- 
quired for all those import invoices pre- 
sented to the Board which bear dates prior 
to the promulgation of this law. The Board 
shall not negotiate any application included 
in this article unless it observes the fore- 
going. All applications which have not been 
confirmed within two months following the 
above mentioned time period shall be con- 
sidered void.” 

|For announcement of decree 216, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 8, 
1948. | 


Czechoslovakia 
Economic Conditions 


PROGRESS OF NATIONALIZATION 


Of the total number of persons em- 
ployed in manufacturing in CzZechoslo- 
vakia, only 5 percent were in private 
enterprises as of May 1, 1948, according 
to the Statistical Bulletin of Czechoslo- 
vakia for September 1948. About 92 per- 
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cent were in industries which had been 
nationalized or were under national ad- 
ministration; 2 percent in state-owned or 
related industries; and 1 percent in 
people’s cooperatives. Numbers of work- 
ers and enterprises on that date were as 
follows: 





Number 
Number of em- 
Legal status of firm of local ployees 
unit in thous 
inds 
zed 329 QO7 
Ss, 41t 92. 4 
UI 1s. 4 
i by 7 6.2 
Subto 2, 420) 1, 324. 7 
Co il SH2 13.2 
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1G TT 14 2 


Less than one-third of all local units 
were under private ownership, and that 
number is expected to decline even fur- 
ther. The large number of plants under 
national administration consist mainly 
of those confiscated from Germans and 
Hungarians. These are to be merged 
with the pertinent nationalized industry 

Prior to 1945, private enterprise held 
90 percent of Czechoslovak industry. 
With the partial nationalization of Oc- 
tober 1945, this share was reduced to 53 
percent, and, with the subsequent na- 
tionalization of April 1948, to 32 per- 
cent. 

The process of nationalization was of- 
ficially begun in October 1945 with de- 
crees of the President of the Republic, 
which provided for nationalization of 
mines, large industrial firms, joint stock 
banks, and private insurance companies. 
In general, all industries with more than 
500 employees were nationalized and 
those with fewer than 150 employees 
were exempted. Supplementary decrees 
implementing the nationalization bill 
and extending its coverage have since 
been issued periodically and on April 28, 
1948, a second over-all law was enacted, 
greatly expanding the scope of national- 
ization measures. The basic features 
have been incorporated in the new Con- 
stitution of the Czechoslovak Republic 
of June 1948. As the law now stands, 
coverage has been extended to all firms 
(except cooperatives) employing more 
than 50 persons and to the following en- 
terprises regardless of their number of 
employees: Mining and minerals; energy 
and power resources; natural medicinal 
springs; public health; banking and in- 
surance; public transport; communica- 
tions; radio and motion pictures. 

Unlike the State-owned monopolies— 
such as the tobacco monopoly or State- 
owned farms and foresis, the operations 
of which form a part of the State 
budget—nationalized firms are operated 
on the basis of free commercial enter- 


prise. Management of a particular plant 
is in the hands of a board, representing 
both employees and the Government but 
personally responsible to the Govern. 
ment. Superimposed upon this structure 
is a Central Board, established for each 
major industry group, which is respon. 
sible for the guidance and control of the 
entire industry. Members of the Cen. 
tral Board are appointed by the Goy. 
ernment after consultation with the 
Central Trade Union. Management of 
an individual] plant is subject to the same 
laws and regulations as private enter. 
prise, except for the important proviso 
that surplus profits must be turned over 
to the State. The State does not, how- 
ever, assume responsibility for the com- 
pany’s liabilities. The profitability of 
nationalized firms is difficult to evaluate 
inasmuch as final balance sheets incor- 
porating the transfer of ownership are 
not yet available. In 1946 and 1947. 
various major nationalized industries 
were operating at a loss. 

For information on specific national- 
ization decrees, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 17, 1945; October 
5, 1946; May 8, 1948; and June 12, 1948 } 


PRICE-FREEZING POLICY ANNOUNCED 


Prices which were in effect on August 
12, 1948, are to remain unchanged for 
the time being, under an agreement re- 
cently concluded by the Supreme Price 
Control Office, the economic organiza- 
tions, and the managements of national- 
ized enterprises, according to the Czecho- 
slovak Economic Bulletin of August 14. 

This announcement of price-freezing 
is the first step toward new price policies 
which the 5-year plan will impose. In 
order to render possible the carrying out 
of these policies simultaneously with the 
inauguration of the 5-year plan, all price 
changes will be made in the opening 
period of the plan. Work on the prep- 
aration of prices with which the 5-year 
plan will begin will be completed by the 
end of the year. In January 1949, it is 
planned, the existing price structure will 
be superseded by a new one in which 
many price relations probably will be 
different. 

Announcement of plans was 
made, not to confirm today’s price status, 
but rather to undesirable 
changes and to concentrate price rear- 
rangements at the end of the year. 


these 


prevent 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DECREES GOVERNING THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF FOREIGN-TRADE MONOPOLIES 


Six state monopoly trading companies 
which began operations in Czechoslovakia on 
September 1, 1948, were established under 
the provisions of law No. 119 of April 28, 
1948 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 4 and October 2, 1948) by decrees Nos 
2050 to 2055, inclusive, issued July 31, 1948, 
by the Minister of Foreign Trade, and pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette, part I, section 
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149, of August 5, 1948. The six companies 
nandle transactions in chemicals, glass, 
ceramics, textiles, hops, and oil raw mate- 


rials. 
The text of all of these decrees in the 


czech language, an English translation of 
decree No. 2050 relating to the establishment 
and the terms of the charter of the Chema- 
pol, Ltd., and translations of the lists of 
items with which each company is author- 
ized to transact business are available in the 
European Branch, Ojice of International 
Trade. Inasmuch as the ccntent of the de- 
cree and charter cre essentially the same for 
all companies, translations of the entire de- 
crees have not been made for the other 
companit 


Denmark 
Correction 


On page 16, column 1, of the October 
30 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
the statement was made that the United 
Kingdom is to supply to Denmark “dur- 
ing the 12 months of the agreement” 50,- 
000 long tons of coke. This was the 
figure furnished to this magazine’s edi- 
torial office by the Areas Division of OIT. 
It is. however, incorrect. The figure 
should be 500,000 long tons. 


Finland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
HELSINKI 


(Dated October 13, 1948) 


F.nland’s balance of trade was favor- 
able during September. Exports (f.0.b.) 
were valued at approximately $43,000,- 
000, excluding reparations deliveries of 
about $7,490,000 and deliveries to the 
U. S. S. R. under the German assets 
transfer agreement of some $740,000; 
while imports ‘c. i. f.) amounted to 
around $40,400,000. Lumber and pulp 
exports were higher than in August, but 
paper exports declined slightly. The 
shortage of ship plate continued to 
hamper reparations ship deliveries. 

Finland received a $5,000,000 cotton 
credit from the Export-Import Bank in 
September, and Finnish officials were 
negotiating in Washington for larger 
loans from the Export-Import Bank and 
the World Bank 

At the end of August the public debt 
stood at $883,000,000, arrincrease of $6,- 
000,000 over the preceding month. The 
funded debt decreased slightly to $675,- 
000,000. The foreign debt at the end of 
August was $311,000,000, of which $266,- 
000,000 was funded. Note circulation in- 
creased during August and September, 
as did savings. Wholesale trade in- 
creased, although the price index for 
wholesale goods declined slightly. The 
cost-of-living index also increased but 
not enough to cause an automatic wage 
increase. The Government made public 
the tax-reduction and budget proposals 


November 15. 1948 


which would be submitted to the Diet 
when it reconvened on October 1. The 
tax bill envisaged reductions of income 
taxes averaging 50 percent in the lower 
brackets, with modifications in property 
taxes also. It was estimated that the 
loss of revenue of approximately $46,- 
C00.000 would be made up by increased 
receipts from the turn-over (sales) tax. 
The proposed 1949 budget is roughly 20 
percent greater than the current 1948 
basic and supplementary budgets com- 
bined. 


‘ 
Germany 
Economic Conditions 


MINERS’ INCENTIVE SCHEME ELIMINATED 


Elimination of the incentive schemes 
for coal miners and an increase in the 
basic food ration for miners were an- 
nounced September 27, 1948, by the Ger- 
man Bizonal Executive Committee and 
the Bipartite Control Office of the Mili- 
tary Governments, according to News of 
Germany of September 28. 

Under an arrangement previously in 
effect, a portion of the foreign-exchange 
proceeds of coal exports accrued to a 
fund for the purchase of food and other 
consumer goods for the miners. As of 
October 1, accruals to this fund ceased. 
About $2,600,000 was available, however, 
from the proceeds of September exports; 
this together with goods on hand or under 
contract will be sufficient to provide coal 
miners’ benefits until about January 1, 
1949. When these funds and stocks are 
exhausted, the rations of miners engaged 
in heavy work will be increased. 

{See the following issues Of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for previous descrip- 
tions of incentive programs for miners 
and other workers engaged in export 
production: September 18, 1948, p. 20; 
July 3, 1948, p. 20; May 1, 1948, p. 19; and 
September 20, 1947, p. 14.] 


Exchange and Finance 


LIMITATIONS ON DEUTSCHE MARKS CARRIED 
BY TRAVELERS 


Personnel of the United States occupation 
forces, as well as persons of all other na- 
tionalitics, are prohibited from carrying more 
than 300 Deutsche marks out of Berlin by 
EUCOM order of August 12, 1948, based upon 
regulation 7, a supplement to the first Cur- 
rency Reform Law 

Persons of all nationalities are limited to 
40 Deutsche marks which may be imported 
into or exported from Germany. These reg- 
ulations with respect to individuals do not 
prevent the transfer of larger sums from 
Berlin to the Western Zones in the course 
of legitimate business transactions carried 
out through the Germany Currency Commis- 
sion in the Western Sectors of the city. 


BLOCKED ACCOUNTS IN WESTERN GERMANY 
PARTIALLY CANCELED 


The United States, British, and French 
Military Governments announced on Octo- 


ber 1 a law governing the disposition of 
blocked Deutsche-mark accounts in the three 
Western Zones of Germany. (Law No. 63, 
etective June 27, 1948, provided for immedi- 
ate conversion of 5,000 reichsmarks for natu- 
ral persons, at the rate of 1 Deutsche mark 
for every 10 reichsmarks. Of the converted 
amounts, one-half was credited to a free 
account (Freikonto) and the other half to 
a blocked account (Festkonto).) (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 7, 1948, page 
20.) 

The new statute provides that 70 percent 
of the Deutsche marks credited to blocked 
accounts under law No. 63 shall be canceled; 
20 percent shall be transferred to free ac- 
counts; and the balance shall be available 
for investment in medium- or long-term se- 
curities, under regulations to be issued by 
the Allied Bank Commission before January 
1, 1949. 

The law, promulgated as law No. 65 for the 
United States Zone, became effective Octo- 
ber 4. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
AND SERVICES CONCLUDED WITH CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 


An agreement for the exchange of goods 
and services between Czechoslovakia and the 
U. S-U. K. Zones of Germany was con- 
cluded in Frankfurt for the period October 
1, 1948, to September 30, 1949, providing for 
exports from Czechoslovakia to the U. S- 
U. K. Zones amounting to $24,000,000 and for 
German exports to Czechoslovakia totaling 
$18,000,000, according to an announcement 
of the Joint Export-Import Agency and the 
Czechoslovak Government, published in a 
Joint Export-Import press release No. 287 of 
October 4, 1948. The new agreement super- 
sedes a pervious agreement concluded on 
July 29, 1947. 

Czechoslovakia will supply the Bizonal 
Area of Germany with railway cars and re- 
pairs, and, among other commodities, lignite 
for the Bavarian industries, kaolin for the 
ceramics program, and magnesite. Exports 
from the Bizonal Area to Czechoslovakia will 
include chemicals, machinery and spare parts, 
precision instruments, and transit freight 
services. 

Both sides will seek to facilitate trade be- 
tween the two countries and will grant the 
necessary import and export licenses for the 
commodities covered by the agreement. 


ScRAP IRON: PROCEDURE FOR EXPORTATION 
FROM U.S. AND U. K. ZonEs 


Establishment of a standard procedure 
for the exportation of scrap iron from the 
Bizonal Area of Germany was announced 
on October 12, 1948, by the Joint Export- 
Import Agency. Under the new procedure 
sufficient scrap will be released by the first 
of 1949 to provide 500,000 metric tons each 
to the United States and the United King- 
dom and about 225,000 tons to other coun- 
tries participating in the European Recovery 
Program. 

A price of $28.50 per long ton f. a. s. or 
f. o. r. German border has been set for 
No. 1 melting scrap, and a price of $52.50 
per long ton for cupola cast-iron scrap. 

Appropriate freight differentials will be 
applied to these prices for the benefit of 
those buyers using inland Rhine River ports. 

A standard form for all contracts has been 
adopted and contracts will be considered in 
the chronological order in which originally 
registered with the Joint Export-Import 
Agency 
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Gold Coast 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export DuTy ON GOLD REPLACED BY Tax 
ON GOLD OUTPUT 

Effective from October 1, 1948, a tax on 
gold output was imposed in the Gold Coast 
in place of the existing gold export duty, 
which was abolished on that date. The new 
tax is leviable on a sliding scale according 
to the ratio which profits bear to gold mined. 
The practical effect of the new method of 
taxation is to free marginal gold producers 
from payment of the gold tax, at the same 
time retaining for the Government most 
of the revenue previously derived from the 
duty on gold exports. 

The complete schedule of rates under the 
new gold tax is available on request to the 
British Commonwealth Branch, Areas Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Greece 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING SEPTEMBER 1948 


Efforts were made during September 
1948 to check continued inflationary 
trends in Greece. A new Currency Com- 
mittee requirement that commercial 
banks deposit in the Bank of Greece 
from 5 to 15 percent of their total de- 
posits, along with increased sales of sov- 
ereigns by the Bank of Greece, resulted 
in comparatively wide fluctuations in the 
open-market price of the go!d sovereign. 
The calling in of numerous short-term 
loans by banks to obtain necessary funds 
and the consequent sale of sovereigns by 
borrowers forced a drop in the market 
price to 207,500 drachmas on September 
28, followed, however, by a rebound to 
223,500 drachmas on September 30. The 
open-market price of the pound sterling 
declined from 39,400 drachmas on Sep- 
tember 1 to 37,850 on September 30. 

In order to encourage exports to ster- 
ling countries, the Bank of Greece raised 
the price of sterling exchange certificates 
20 percent to 12,500 drachmas on Sep- 
tember 2; the open-market value soon 
dropped back to 12,050 drachmas and 
hovered around that price throughout 
the month. Dollar-exchange certificates 
held steady at slightly above 5,000 drach- 
mas, whereas a gradual decrease in the 
open-market dollar rate from the 14,000- 
drachma level in August to 13,500 on 
September 30 narrowed the spread be- 
tween bank and market prices. 

Currency in circulation remained 
above the _ 1,000,000,000,000-drachma 
mark and was reported at 1,061,000,000,- 
000 on September 27. The 1948-49 budg- 
et submitted to Parliament on Septem- 
ber 28 is divided into three separate 
budgets covering ordinary, military, and 
recovery expenditures and indicates an 
over-all deficit of 200,000,000,000 drach- 
mas. 
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A 2%2 percent rise in living costs in 
Athens during September was attributed 
principally to relaxation of governmental 
pr.ce controls. A threatened nationwide 
strike of civil servants was called off early 
in September, and it was announced that 
food distributions would be made in- 
stead of granting pay increases. A 
statement was issued by the Government 
on September 10 that an attempt would 
be made to eliminate inequities within 
the existing framework of wages. This 
resulted in a 24-hour general protest 
strike in the five principal towns on Sep- 
tember 30, in which only a small percent- 
age of workers and employees actually 
participated. Work relief projects un- 
der way in 20 communities resulted in a 
temporary decrease in welfare rolls, but 
renewed guerrilla attacks brought the 
number of refugees to a new high of 
700,000 at the end of the month. 

A merger of governmental and private 
telecommunication facilities took place 
during September and modernization of 
the entire system is planned. Equip- 
ment valued at $2,000,000 is to be pro- 
cured with ECA funds during the first 
year of ECA operations. 

Licensing of imports from the United 
States, suspended during the first part 
of September pending confirmation of 
ECA appropriations, has been resumed 
on a moderate scale. It appears, how- 
ever, that a substantial portion of third- 
quarter import allocations will remain 
unused. The fourth-quarter import 
program, announced on September 30, 
provides for imports of about $46,000,000 
for private trade. 

The ban on barter exports of olive oil 
remains in effect, but sales to the public 
by the Ministry of Supply have been re- 
sumed at a price of 9,000 drachmas per 
oka. Only 1,660 metric tons of milling 
wheat, against Government require- 
ments of 70,000 metric tons, had been 
collected by September 30, because of the 
disparity between the fixed security price 
of 1,850 drachmas per oka and open- 
market prices averaging 2,300 drachmas 
per oka. Collection of the 30,000 metric 
tons of seed wheat estimated as required 
for fall planting is also lagging, only 7,000 
metric tons having been collected. Delay 
in determination of the security price is 
the chief cause of the lag. 

The Greek-Italian trade agreement, 
which was to expire on September 30, is 
to be renewed for 3 months pending con- 
clusion of a new agreement. 


Haiti 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TEMPORARY IMPORT-DUTY REDUCTION ON 
LarD SUBSTITUTES FURTHER EXTENDED 
The application of the temporary reduc- 


tion in the Haitian import duty on lard sub- 
stitutes from 0.60 gourde to 0.20 gourde per 


net kilogram has been further extendeq to 
June 1, 1949, by a law published in the Officia) 
journal, Le Moniteur, of September 8, 1948. 
Haitian tariff item No. 12012 covers larg sub. 
stitutes or imitations, including those of 
vegetable origin, and lard compounds, what. 
ever the packing. These products are algo 
subject to a surtax of 20 percent of the im. 
port duty. (The Haitian gourde is equal to 
$0.20 United States currency.) 

|For previous announcements see Forggy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 27, 1946, ang 
October 18, 1947.} 


SALES AND LUXURY TAXES ESTABLISHED 


Under a law published in Le Moniteur, the 
Official journal of Haiti, on September 28, 
1948, a tax of 5 percent has been established 
to be levied by merchants on all sales of 
articles purchased for consumption which 
are not considered to be of prime necessity, 
A sales tax of 10 percent is ordained on such 
items as fine wines, perfumes, Silks, jewelry, 
automobiles, radios valued at more than 250 
gourdes (1 gourde = $0.20 U. S. currency), ang 
all other articles listed as luxuries by the 
Haitian Department of Commerce. A tax of 
10 percent is also established on all drinks 
and meals consumed in hotels, bars, or 
restaurants 

Accompanying the law were the following 
lists of luxury items and articles of prime 
necessity compiled by the Haitian Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which has the authority 
under this law to expand or modify these 
lists as necessity arises (Haitian tariff item 
number given in parentheses) 

Lurury Articles—(6) Carvings and high 
and low reliefs; (7) all articles of agate ex- 
cept jewelry; (309) tiles, varnished or dec- 
orated; (317) art works of terra cotta; (406) 
windows or doors of beveled glass; (415) 
beveled glass; (432) drinking glasses and 
dishes of cut glass; (435) lamp tanks, globes, 
and shades, of cut glass; (438) lamps and 
chandeliers of cut glass; (459) inkstands of 
cut glass: (453) statuettes and cases of cut 
glass; (461) screens, curtains, and cloisonné; 

(462) Jade and agate ornaments or jewels; 
(500) cut-glass articles not elsewhere speci- 
fied; (501, 502, 503) diamonds and other 
precious stones; (1001-1014) gold, silver, 
platinum, and alloys of such metals, and 
their manufactures; (1201) watches, gold or 
platinum; (1203) watches, silver; (1209) 
chronometers; 

(1464) Hunting knives and poniards with 
handles of ivory; (1466) erasers and paper 
cutters; (1468) penknives or pocketknives; 
(1470) razors, with handles of ivory or other 
fine materials; (1477) daggers and poniards; 
(1480) sword sticks and arms with concealed 
blades; (1486) nail cutters and nail files with 
handles of tortoise shell; (1491) table knives 
or forks with ivory handles; (1494) fruit 
knives or forks with ivory handles; (1496) 
carving knives or forks with ivory handles; 
(1549) pistols; (1550) revolvers; (1551-1559) 
rifles and carbines; (1610) gilt or silvered 
wire; (1619) buckles or clasps, gilt or silvered; 
(1621) spurs, gilt or silvered; (1623) bits, gilt 
or silvered; (1625) stirrups, gilt or silvered; 
(1627) carriage fittings, gilt or silvered; 
(1629) hardware, gilt or silvered; (1639) 
lamps or lanterns, gilt or silvered; 

(1641) Carriage and automobile lamps, gilt 
or silvered; (1648) chandeliers or suspension 
lamps; (1649) chandeliers or suspension 
lamps of iron, covered with copper or its 
alloys; (1651) bells and gongs; (1706) articles 
of nickel, gilt or silvered; (1711) aluminum 
tableware, gilt; (1717) pocket combs, gilt or 
silvered; (1737) tin spurs, gilt or silvered; 
(1739) tin bits, gilt or silvered; (1741) tin 
stirrups, gilt or silvered; (1743) carriage or 
harness fittings of tin, gilt or silvered; (1745) 
tin hardware, gilt or silvered; (1748) tin 
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silvered, not elsewhere 


articles, gilt or 
specified; 

(2306) Perfumes; (2309) toilet waters and 
lotions; (2310) aromatic salts; (2311) musk; 
(2312) hair preparations; (2313) cosmetics; 
(2315) pomades; (2316) breath lozenges; 

(3520) Embroideries and insertions; (4105) 
horse nets, linen; (4107) hammocks, linen; 
(4109) cords for watches or glasses; (4110) 
tassels and cords; (4291-4427) linen fabrics; 
(4428-4500) manufactured articles of linen, 
such as clothing; 

(5021-5100) Wool and manufactures; 
(6001-6200) silk and manufactures; (7016) 
albums for drawing, bound in leather, silk, 
or fine material; (7036) books, bound in 
leather, silk, or fine material; (8003-8005) 
fine woods and furniture of fine woods; (8035) 
counters and bars of fine wood for shops and 
cafes; (8036, 8037) billiards and pool tables; 
(8045, 8046) jewel boxes or cases; (8087-8091) 
cigar or cigarette holders and parts of fine 
material; (9023-9026) hides and skins of al- 
ligator, snake, chamois and parchment, gilt 
or bronzed; (9041) chamois slippers; (9101) 
plumes, ornamental; (11106) automobiles; 
(12010) Sausages; (12015) ham; _ 12303, 
12304) cognac; (12307) gin; (12308, 12309) 
whisky; (12312, 12313) fine wines; (12315) 
champagne; (12419) fine cheeses; (13007) 
tires for automobiles; (11015) electric 
refrigerators 

Articles of Prime Necessity.—(24) Cement; 
(32) gypsum, crude or manufactured; (210) 
kerosene; (211) gasoline; (323) plates (house- 
hold crockery); (430) drinking glasses; (436) 
plain lamps; (1403) plain iron bars; (1439) 
nails; (1448) writing pens; (1471) razors, 
safety; (1452) sewing needles; (2004)) guns; 
(2101) sulfur; (2104) carbon dioxide; (2125) 
chemical products; (2126) patent medicines; 
(2206) vegetable oils; (2206) coconut palm 
oil; (2301) common soaps, washing and deter- 
gent; 

(2402) Ink, writing; (2403) ink, printing; 
(2405) pencils; 2416) blacking; (2424) paints; 
(2503) glue, strong; (2514) matches, wooden; 
(3530) wicks for lamps; (3560) shirts and 
pants, cotton; (3563) stockings and socks, 
cotton; (3581) handkerchiefs, cotton; (3645) 
articles for gauze, absorbent 
cotton, (3647) bags or sacks for sugar, 
cotton; (3648) adhesive cloth or tape; (7023) 
wrapping paper; (7037) paper, writing; (8002, 
8004) wood for construction; 


dressings, 


(11020) Thermometers; (11023) scales; 
(11027) bellows; (11034-11035) sewing ma- 
chines; (11104) trucks; (11123) hearses; 


(12103) wheat flour; (12420) butter; (12421) 
butter substitutes; (12423) evaporated milk; 
(12441) yeast; and (13007) rubber tires for 
trucks. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


NEW INCOME Tax LAW ENACTED 


A new income tax law applicable to all 
residents of Haiti was published in a special 
issue of its official journal, Le Moniteur, 
dated September 8, 1948. Under the new 
law, much broader than the previous legisla- 
tion of May 2, 1942, which was limited to 
earnings from industry and commerce, nearly 
all sources of income are now taxable, includ- 
ing those of salaried employees, members of 
various professions, Government workers, and 
many other individuals previously immune, 
including United States citizens residing in 
Haiti as representatives of foreign concerns. 

As will be noted in the following review 
of the more important articles of the new 
law, family deductions are sufficiently large 
to spare the lower-salaried workers. Also, 
business enterprises will be permitted under 
certain circumstances to reinvest a portion 
of their profits without payment of a tax 
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and will be allowed to make various other 
deductions. 

Article I defines the word “income” to 
include all gains, profits, or benefits from 
work, personal and real property; all income 
from commerce or industry; salaries; profits 
from agriculture, rents, or annuities; interest 
on capital, and all other periodic gains. 

Article II subjects all individuals, partner- 
ships, corporations, or groups of individuals 
deriving income by any of the methods de- 
scribed above to the payment of an income 
tax. 

The following deductions are authorized 
under article III on the amount subject to 
taxation: 


(a) 3,000 gourdes per year on the income 
of any individual subject to the 
income tax; 

(b) 5,000 gourdes per year on the income 
of a married couple; 

(c) 1,000 gourdes per year, per head, to 
the extent of 5,000 gourdes on the 
income of any individual having 
charge of persons, children, parents, 
or others as provided for by article 
191 of the Civil Code; 

(d) All values paid on pay rolls, or for 
purchases of domestic goods or im- 
ported materials having paid cus- 
toms duties, up to the extent of 50 
percent of the taxable revenue; 

(e) All reinvestment of profits in an agri- 
cultural or industrial enterprise up 
to 75 percent, when this reinvest- 
ment has for its objective the in- 
creased efficiency and output of the 
enterprise and when taxable profits 
do not exceed 100,000 gourdes. 


Article IV permits the following deduc- 
tions from the revenue in the application of 
the income tax: Taxes, insurance, contribu- 
tions to charitable works authorized by the 
Haitian State, repairs for which a tenant is 
liable, bonuses, paid leave and gifts to em- 
ployees, revenue and interest from bonds of 
the Haitian State. 

Article V authorizes businessmen and com- 
mercial enterprises to set up a reserve against 
losses by a deduction of 10 percent on their 
net profits, which deductions will be exempt 
from taxation. 

Article VI establishes the following sched- 
ule on which a net income is taxable (1 


gourde $0.20 U. S. currency): 

Percent 
TP 00 T6000 Q0Urees... ..26665--6.<ewcusee SB 
15,001 to 40,000 gourdes- aictecase ae 
40,001 to 70,000 gourdes en 
70,001 to 100,000 gourdes_- : ieee 
100,001 to 200,000 gourdes o seccsaiineias 
Above 200,001 gourdes_--- saat 


Article VII exempts dividends from taxa- 
tion, but specifies that salaries, fees, emol- 
uments, stipends, bonuses, gifts, and other 
incomes comprising individual incomes will 
be taxed as above. 

Article VIII provides that one-twelfth of 
the income tax due by employees, including 
Government officials and employees, is to be 
withheld monthly from their salaries by em- 
ployers and turned over to the Public Treas- 
ury. 

Article [X stipulates that all commercial, 
industrial, and professional enterprises, as 
well as all inherited personal property or 
real estate in the process of liquidation, will 
pay taxes according to the above schedule 
on the actual balance at the time of settle- 
ment. 

The remaining articles X to XIII deal with 
the method of application of the new law, 
declarations, refunds, and penalties. 

{Subscribers to International Reference 
Service should correct income-tax informa- 
tion, p. 5, Vol. V, No. 69, of the study “Es- 
tablishing a Business in Haiti.’’] 


Hungary 


Commercial Laws Digests 


STATE CONTROL IMPOSED ON MAORT 


The Hungarian-American Oil Co. (MAORT) 
and the Maort Gas Trading Co. have been 
placed under State management, in accord- 
ance with decree No. 9960/1948 Korm. dated 
September 24, 1948. Under the terms of the 
decree, all assets of the companies, including 
real estate, machinery, stocks, cash, etc., 
become the property of the State. The com- 
panies will be operated by a general man- 
ager, appointed by the Government on advice 
by the Minister of Industry. All contracts 
effected prior to State control may be can- 
celed by the Minister of Industry within a 
year, and enforcement of claims arising from 
legal transactions may similarly be sus- 
pended for the period of State management. 

[An unofficial translation of the decree is 
available for inspection in the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C.] 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 


(Dated October 6, 1948) 


Further consideration by the Govern- 
ment of India of steps to control the in- 
flationary trend continued during Sep- 
tember. (For details, see the following 
item under Economic Conditions.) Ma- 
jor decision made as first step in over- 
all program involves gradual return to 
controlled food prices during next 12 
months, and recontrol of textiles, with 
rationing of cotton cloth beginning No- 
vember 1, 1948. 

Successful conclusion of Hyderabad 
campaign is reflected in a feeling of gen- 
eral relief and optimism in business and 
financial circles. Release of motor fuel, 
transport, and other supplies held for 
possible use in connection with Hydera- 
bad has eased the supply position of 
these commodities and given an impe- 
tus to normal business activity through- 
out southern India. Some relief of Bom- 
bay port congestion also is evident. 

The appointment of Dr. John Matthai 
as Minister of Finance has received ap- 
probation throughout India, indicating 
confidence that the difficult financial 
problems now facing the Government of 
India will be in competent hands. It is 
stated that tightening of the law in re- 
spect to tax evasion will be one of the 
early concerns of the new Finance Min- 
ister. 

The Government of India has an- 
nounced the sending of its Joint Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Commerce, to Kabul, 
Tehran, and East Africa to study trade 
conditions and recommend steps for 
closer trade relations. An Indo-Afghan 
trade agreement is likely to be nego- 
tiated 
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Early inquiry into the financial stabil- 
ity and fiscal position of the various In- 
dian States and unions of States brought 
into the Dominion of India since inde- 
pendence is forecast in a report just 
submitted by the States Ministry of the 
Government of India. A redefinition of 
the financial relations between the 
States and the Government of India is to 
be made. Legislation is expected to fol- 
low in order to achieve general uniform- 
ity of the financial systems of the vari- 
ous units making up the Indian union, 
with reasonable equality of central tax 
burdens so as to avoid differences of tax 
pressures such as would distort the dis- 
tr‘bution of industrial and _ business 
activity. 

Inauguration of a new weekly air serv- 
ice between India and China via Bang- 
kok to Shanghai took place on Septem- 
ber 30 by the K. L. M. Dutch Airline. 
This service which includes passenger-, 
mail- and freight-carrying facilities will 
use American planes. 

Additiona! wheat arrived in India Sep- 
tember from the U.S. S. R., bringing the 
total received under the wheat-for-tea 
agreement with that country to nearly 
25,000 tons. The remainder of 25,000 
tons was scheduled to be received during 
October, by which time Ind‘a expected to 
ship the agreed amount of tea. 

Wholesale prices in India, as measured 
by the Economic Adviser’s Index, made a 
slight advance during the week ended 
September 18, bringing the index figure 
to 383.7. (Base-year ended August 1939 
100.) This is 0.8 percent more than the 
index figure a month earlier, and 266 
percent higher than for the correspond- 
ing week last year. Therise in price level 
was mainly in the “Industrial Raw-Ma- 
terial’ group of commodities due to in- 
creased costs of oilseeds, manganese ore, 
and raw skins. Higher prices for jute 
goods affected the “Manufacturers” 
group. Foodstuffs alone maintained a 
steady price level, advances in wheat and 
pulses being counteracted by declines in 
tea, coffee, and bajra. 


Economic Conditions 
STEPs TO CONTROL INFLATIONARY TREND 


The Government of India has an- 
nounced measures for controlling infla- 
tion consisting of policy statements and 
proposals for legislation as follows: 


1. Rigorous curtailment of all avoidable 
and unproductive governmental expenditure 
with a view to reducing the existing budg- 
etary gap between revenue and expenditure 
both at the Centre and in the provinccs; 

2. Denial of any financial help from the 
Centre (Central Government) to provinces in 
the implementation of such policies as pro- 
hibition and the abolition of -zamindari 
(landlordism ) ; 

3. Further measures to secure reduction in 
the prices of sugar and better distribution of 
essential commodities like kerosene, iron 
steel, and cement. This is in continuation 
of the policy of reversion to controls recently 
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announced in the case of cotton textiles and 
food grains; 

4. Limitation of dividends of public com- 
panies to six percent of the paid-up capital; 

5. Postponement of repayment of the Ex- 
cess Profits Tax deposits and of refundable 
E. P. T. for a further period of three years; 

6. Regulation of grant of advances by 
banks to businessmen who utilize these ad- 
vances for speculative purposes; 

7. Encouraging the setting up of new in- 
dustries and initial exemption from income- 
tax of new industrial undertakings; 

8. Helping the existing industries to step 
up production, liberalization of depreciation 
allowances while assessing income-tax, and 
relief in respect of custom duty on imported 
raw materials, plant and machinery needed 
by industry; 

9. Intensified campaign for small savings 
and the raising of investment limit from Rs 
5,000 to Rs. 10,000 in the case of investments 
in the Postal Savings Banks and from Rs 
15,000 to Rs. 25,000 in the case of investments 
in the National Savings Certificates; 

10. Encouragement of short-term invest- 
ment by instiutions in Government savings 
schemes. New Treasury Deposit Receipts 
for 6, 9, and 12 months are being issued for 
this purpose; 

11. Legislative steps to obtain uniformity 
of law regulating industrial disputes in all 
units of the Dominion. 

The above annouacement followed consul- 
tations during the past 6 weeks with pro- 
vincial and States Ministers, economists, and 
representatives of industry and labor. The 
main features are proposals to bring into 
balance both provincial and Central Govern- 
ment budgets, involving the slowing down of 
development plans deemed less productive, 
and reintroduction of control of foodstuffs 
and textiles 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Export CONTROLS ON MINERALS 


The following announcement by the 
Ministry of Commerce, Government of India, 
was issued on September 9, 1948 

“In view of the necessity for directional 
control over the export of manganese ore, 
chromite ore, and kyanite, and with a view 
to encouraging the setting up of metallurgic 
and other allied industries in the country 
the Government of India have reimposed 
control over the export of these commodities 
with immediate effect Exporters who en- 
tered into firm contracts on or before Sep- 
tember 8, 1948, with overseas buyers should 
immediately furnish the Deputy Chief Con- 
troller of Exports, Bombay Calcutta, and the 
Export Trade Controller, Madras, as the case 
may be, with the following particulars 

“Quality covered by contracts; place or 
places at which the goods are lying; port of 
shipment; country of destination; evidence 
of firm contracts and letter of credit opened 
by consignees, if any; figures of actual ex- 
ports effected by the shipper to each destina- 
tion during the last three y2ars ended March 
1948.” 


RESTRICTIONS LIBERALIZED CN IMPORTS 
FROM JAPAN 


An open general license for imports from 
Japan has been established by the Govern- 
ment of India. This concession is limited to 
shipments made from Japan on or before 
March 31, 1949. The items included in this 
open general license are the same as those 
covered by India’s open general license for 
sterling and soft-currency areas. 


ONE EXPORT QuoOTA LIBERALIZED 


A more liberal export quota for crushed 
bones and bone grist will be allowed by the 


Government of India for the period July 1, 
1948, to June 30, 1949, according to an an. 
nouncement recently received. For each ton 
of bone meal sold to the Government 
(Ministry of Agriculture) at the rate of 179 
rupees per ton, an exporter will be granteg 
permission to export 3 tons of crushed bones 
and bone grist. The permit holders may ship 
their quotas to the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, or Belgium 


Iran 
Economic Conditions 


Price TRENDS VARY 


The wholesale price index (Tehran) 
for the month ended August 22, 1948, 
was 690 (1936-37—100) as compared with 
684 in July and 656 a year earlier, while 
the retail cost-of-living index (Iran) 
was 871, 879, and 811, respectively, ac. 
cording to a report from the United 
States Embassy at Tehran 

As compared with July, the principal 
changes in the components of the whole- 
sale index were increases in prices of 
cereals, animal products (foodstuffs), 
and animal raw materials, and declines 
in vegetables, thread, and textiles. Ex. 
port goods increased in price, whereas 
import goods and goods produced and 
consumed at home remained unchanged 
at 588 and 657, respectively. The change 
in the cost-of-living index was caused 
chiefly by a drop in food prices and a 
rise in sundry products 


Ne 
4 
Ireland (kire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
QUOTA ON SPARK PLUGS ESTABLISHED FOR 


NEXT PERIOD 


rhe Irish Government has authorized the 
importation 50,000 
spark plugs and certain component parts 
thereof during the period November 1, 1948, 
through April 30, 1949 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade ( ontrols 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
SWEDEN 


from all countries, of 


The Italian-Swedish trade and payments 
agreement for the calendar year 1948, signed 
on January 20, 1948, was modified on June 23, 
1948, according to a report of June 30 from 
the American Embassy in Rome 

The January 20 agreement for 1948 envis- 
aged a total trade of approximately 140,000,- 
000 Swedish crowns ($37,800,000) on each 
side and also provided for certain additional 
shipments to help liquidate Italy's indebted- 
ness under a previous agreement 

It was originally provided that the prin- 
cipal Italian exports to Sweden would be as 
follows (all tons metric): Oranges, 12,500 
tons; lemons, 3,000 tons; fresh vegetables, 
2,600 tons; pharmaceutical products, 1,500,- 
000 crowns; alcoholic beverages, 3,000,000 
crowns; cooking salt, 10,000 tons; caustic 
soda, 2,500,000 crowns; 150,000 men's felt and 
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woolen hats; silk and rayon piece goods, 
10,000,000 crowns; cotton piece goods, 17,- 
500,000 crowns; woolen piece goods, 2,000,000 
crowns; considerable quantities of cotton, 
wool, and silk yarn, and stockings and socks, 
of silk, rayon, wool, and cotton, 4,500,000 
crowns. Italy was also to export tires and 
cubes, 500,000 crowns; miscellaneous rubber 
products, 300,000 crowns, electrical materials, 
2.500,000 crowns; telephone and telegraph 
material, 2,500,000 crowns; roofing paper, 
1,000 tons; false teeth, 300,000 crowns; essen- 
tial oils, 100,000 crowns; pipes for smoking, 
200,000 crowns; optical goods, 200,000 crowns; 
miscellaneous machinery, 1,000,000 crowns. 

The principal Swedish exports to Italy 
were originally planned to be (all tons met- 
ric) rayon wood pulp, 85,000 tons; wood 
pulp for the manufacture of other artificial 
fibers, 2,500 tons; chemical pulp, 20,000 tons; 
mechanical wood pulp, 3,500 tons; waste 
paper, 10,000 tons and also quantities of 
other types of paper; fish—fresh, frozen, 
salted, 4,000,000 crowns; iron and steel prod- 
ucts, 6,800,000 crowns; internal combustion 
engines and steam turbines, 1,300,000 crowns; 
wood- and metal-working machines, 1,400,000 
crowns; cream separators, dairy machinery, 
1,500,000 crowns. In addition, Sweden was 
to export telephone, telegraph, and signal 
equipment, 2,000,000 crowns; various chemi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals, 3,500,000 crowns; 
raw skins for furs, 250,000 crowns; turpen- 
tine, 200,000 crowns; wood tar, 500,000 
crowns; cellulose products, 100,000 crowns; 
selenium, 150,000 crowns; pistons and parts, 
100,000 crowns; saws and saw blades, 200,000 
crowns; metal punches, 100,000 crowns; sur- 
gical instruments, 100,000 crowns; miscella- 
neous hand tools, 150,000 crowns; and sports 
articles, 100,000 crowns 

The original agreement for 1948 was modi- 
fied in three ways as a result of the June 
conversation: Increases in value or quantity 
were made in the schedule for a number of 
the commodities to be exchanged and cer- 
tain new commodities were added; new pro- 
cedures were adopted to simplify the ex- 
change of goods under the “reciprocity trans- 
actions” provisions; and a provision in the 
original agreement that certain products 
could be exchanged only against others of 
similar economic value was relaxed. How- 
ever, with regard to this last-mentioned 
modification, it should be noted that ship- 
ments of Swedish chemical pulp will con- 
tinue to take place in exchange for certain 
Italian commodities, chiefly textiles 

The following commodities are Italian ex- 
ports to Sweden for which the principal in- 
creases were made in the June modification 
(the figure given is the revised value or 
quantity for 1948): Tires and tubes, 1,200,000 
crowns miscellaneous rubber products, 
950,000 crowns; electrical materials, 3,000,000 
crowns, cooking salt, 20,000 metric tons; 
roofing paper, 1,400 tons; false teeth, 450,000 
crowns, essential oils, 200,000 crowns; pipes 
for smoking, 300,000 crowns; printing type, 
200,000 crowns; optical goods, 350,000 crowns; 
accordions, 250,000 crowns; and miscellane- 
ous machinery, 1,200,000 crowns. New items 
were added to the Italian export schedules as 
follows: Electric wire, 1,000,000 crowns: auto- 
mobiles, 1,000,000 crowns; sodium sulfide, 200 
metric tons; formic acid, 100 metric tons; 
hemp rope, 25 metric tons; and _ pectin, 
100,000 crowns 

The following commodities are Swedish ex- 
ports to Italy for which the principal in- 
creases were made in the June modification 
(figure given is revised value or quantity for 
1948; all tons metric): Chemical wood pulp, 
33,009 tons; mechanical wood pulp, 7,500 
tons; waste paper, 15,000 tons; steel strip, 
3,000,000 crowns; wood tar, 1,200,000 crowns; 
cold drawn steel strip, 800,000 crowns; raw 
skins for furs, 500,000 crowns; turpentine, 
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300,000 crowns; cellulose products, 350,000 
crowns; selenium, 250,000 crowns; pistons 
and parts, 300,000 crowns; saws and saw 
blades, 350,000 crowns; metal punches, 200,- 
000 crowns; surgical instruments, 200,000 
crowns; miscellaneous hand tools, 250,000 
crowns; and sports articles, 150,000 crowns. 
The following new commodities were added to 
the schedule of Swedish 1948 exports: Special 
steel and bars for roller bearings, 500,000 
crowns; special wire for roller bearings, 180,- 
000 crowns; and nickel-chrome wire, 150,000 
crowns. 

Although the schedule for Swedish exports 
of wood pulp for the manufacture of rayon 
was not reduced, Italy advised Sweden that 
it will be unable to utilize more than two- 
thirds of the scheduled quantity during 1948. 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN EXPORT CONTROL 


All goods exported from Madagascar and 
Comoro Islands are subject to export licenses 
and to the turning over to the Exchange 
Office of the foreign currency realized from 
the sale of the goods, according to a notice to 
exporters published in the Journal Officiel of 
Madagascar on September 11, 1948, as re- 
ported by the American Consulate, Tanana- 
rive, on September 15. This notice, which 
revises the order of March 15, 1945, provides 
that certain commodities produced locally 
may be exported to France and the French 
territories without requiring an _ export 
license. 

The exportation of the following commodi- 
ties is not authorized to any country: Rice, 
rice flour, starch, semolina, and bran; pea- 
nuts and copra; lard, animal fats, and oils; 
crude or refined vegetable oils; other vege- 
table fats and oils; margarine; edible fats; 
sugar in all its forms, sirup, candies, and 
molasses; sweetened biscuits, with or without 
cocoa; fruit preserved in sirup, jams, jellies, 
marmalades, and other preparations contain- 
ing sugar; peanut and copra oilcakes; salt; 
lime and cement; ordinary and toilet soap; 
paka fiber. The exportation of asphalt and 
bitumen is prohibited. 

The following goods are reserved for France 
and the French territories: Frozen offal, 
bacon, sausages, and other delicatessen prod- 
ucts, liver preparations, and canned meat, 
with free prices; frozen beef and pork with 
fixed f. o. b. prices. 

To France exclusively are reserved the fol- 
lowing goods with free prices: Roasted coffee; 
castor beans; -ttallow; tung oil; spermacetti 
wax; cacao beans; raw tobacco; animal feeds; 
natural calcium phosphates, including fossil 
guano; natural magnesium salts; calcined 
magnesia; emery; corundum; tale and nat- 
ural steatite; asbestos; ores of all metals with 
fixed f. 0. b. prices, coffee and sisal fiber. 

Live oxen and hogs are reserved for Re- 
union and Mauritius 

Unless otherwise specified, the destination 
of the following products is reserved: Haricot 
beans; grade 1 and 2 of lima beans; corn; 
corn flour; crushed corn. 

The following commodities may be ex- 
ported to any destination with fixed f. o. b. 
prices: Vanilla beans, graphite, and mica; 
also rum, for which the f. o. b. price for ship- 
ments to France only has been fixed, and 
brandies; sisal-oakum; crude or cut precious 
stones and industrial stones—rock crystal, 
quartz, agate, zircon, and garnets. 

The following goods do not require an ex- 
port authorization: Merchandise samples; 
travelers’ household effects, previously im- 
ported for their use; packing material, tem- 
porarily admitted to be used for future ex- 


ports; vehicles, temporarily admitted; goods 
of French or French territorial origin in 
transit to another French port. 


Malaya and 
Singapore 
Commodity Controls 


FREE MARKET FOR LOCALLY MANUFACTURED 
OILS AND OILSEEDS 


A free market for Malayan oils and oil- 
seeds recently has been announced by the 
Federation of Malaya and the Colony of 
Singapore, including North Borneo and Sara- 
wak. Producers will now be able to sell 
palm oil, palm kernels, copra, coconut oil, 
and all other edible oils and oilseeds on a 
competitive market. Since May 1948, 50 per- 
cent of Malaya’s copra and coconut-oil pro- 
duction has been directed by the Ministry 
of Food which purchased it at a fixed price. 
The effect of the present decision to lift the 
control was to remove the 50 percent allo- 
cation, which means that the Ministry of 
Food henceforth will purchase through nor- 
mal commercial channels. 

The position of palm oil will not neces- 
sarily be affected, inasmuch as producers are 
still under contract to sell their output to 
the Ministry of Food until the end of 1950. 
There is no fixed contract for palm kernels, 

Prior to the establishment of the free mar- 
ket for these products, the Ministry of Food 

yas paying S$370 a ton for copra and S$610 
a ton for coconut oil (S$1=$0.4719 in U. 8S, 
currency). Since the August revision of the 
Ministry of Food’s contract for Ceylon copra 
and the subsequent ability of Ceylon to sell 
on the open market, European buyers lack- 
ing dollars have ceased to be dependent upon 
the relatively small quantities available in 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. The ef- 
fect of the freeing of Ceylon copra caused 
Malayan prices to drop about 20 percent in 
August. It is believed, however, that this de- 
cline is only temporary, as the market was 
firm during the latter part of September. 
The free-market prices during the middle 
of September were S$544 a ton for copra and 
£$976 a ton for coconut oil. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMPREHENSIVE LIST 
OF COMMODITIES SUBJECT TO EXPORT 
CONTROL 


By a resolution published in the Diario 
Oficial of September 30, 1948, the Mexican 
Government established a comprehensive list 
of commodities to consolidate and replace 
all former lists of commodities subject to 
Mexican export control. (See FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 16, 1948, for pre- 
liminary report.) 

Frontier residents and_ international 
travelers and transport services may export 
the controlled items without prior permit, 
provided they are for personal use and do 
not exceed 100 pesos in value. Also, ship- 
ments valued up to 100 pesos may be made 
by any persons without prior permit. How- 
ever, the 100-peso exemption will be denied 
in cases where such shipments are made 
regularly for commercial purposes. 

Commodities prohibited exportation are 
not affected in any way by this resolution. 

Approximately 300 commodities, including 
raw materials and items in short supply in 
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all countries, are contained in the list now 
subject to Mexican export control. Among 
these items are hides and skins, grains and 
feedstuffs, raw cotton, henequen, wood and 
lumber, oilseeds, fats and oils, iron and 
steel semimanufactures, and certain paper 
products. 


OFFICIAL VALUATIONS ESTABLISHED ON 
PRINCIPAL EXPORT ITEMS 


By a Ministry of Finance circular published 
in the Diario Oficial of October 7, 1948, and 
effective October 12, the Mexican Government 
established official valuations for 479 frac- 
tions of the export tariff. The items in- 
cluded in this number represent merchan- 
dise of most importance in Mexican export 
trade. 

These valuations have been established in 
accordance with the rules issued by the 
President of Mexico in August 1948 and for 
which provision was made in the decree of 
November 18, 1947, establishing the new 
Mexican export duty tariff. According to the 
decree of November 18, the ad valorem por- 
tion of the export duty on the 479 fractions 
will be levied on the official valuation or the 
invoice price, whichever is the higher. The 
same procedure will be followed in assessing 
the 15 percent ad valorem export surtax. 

In the case of the remaining fractions of 
the export tariff, for which valuations have 
not yet been established, ad valorem duties 
will continue to be levied on the invoice 
value. 

Information regarding the official valua- 
tions is available in the American Republics 
Branch of the Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C.., 
and in the Field Offices of the Department 
of Commerce located in Boston, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Detroit, Houston, Memphis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, and Kansas City. 


Netherlands 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Continued improvement in production 
and export of leading products despite 
the still unsettled political situation and 
extremists’ disturbances in Java char- 
acterized the economic condition of the 
Netherlands Indies in August 1948. 

Netherlands Indies rehabilitation will 
be materially aided by the extension of 
off-shore purchasing by European coun- 
tries under the Economic Cooperation 
Administration to Southeast Asia. The 
ECA recently authorized the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to purchase more 
than $4,000,000 worth of copra and $1,- 
330,000 worth of natural rubber from the 
Netherlands Indies for shipment to 
Western Germany and Norway. 

The Department of Irrigation and Re- 
construction has announced a six-point 
program for increasing the irrigated land 
area of Java, improving the water supply 
for Batavia, and increasing the electric- 
and water-power capacity of the island 
The entire project will cost about 340.- 
000,000 guilders (US$129,200,000). 
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Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


The area planted to native food crops 
(rice, corn, cassava, sweetpotatoes, pea- 
nuts, and soybeans) during the first 6 
months of 1948 was about 10 percent 
below normal prewar. The Food Supply 
Board’s buying program of rice paddy 
for the rice mills slowed down to a com- 
plete stop by the end of August because 
of the extremists’ threats against farm- 
ers selling their paddy to the mills. This 
situation is endangering the Board’s rice 
stocks for distribution to deficit areas, 
and consequently there has been a wide- 
spread increase in rice prices throughout 
the archipelago, which may require the 
reestablishment of rice distribution in 
many places. The production of all food 
crops has been satisfactory, although 
drought conditions in some areas are 
affecting current plantings. 

The kapok harvest in East Java is be- 
ginning to come in, and it is estimated 
that the total 1948 production will be 
about 4,000 metric tons in the Nether- 
lands-occupied area, which is about 5,000 
tons less than tha prewar annual average 
for the entire Province. For all of Neth- 
erlands-occupied Java and Madura pro- 
duction this year probably will reach 


8,000 tons. Old stocks of kapok have 
practically disappeared, but there is 
some movement from the Republican 


area. Delay in making kapok available 
for export is attributed to the shortage 
of presses—there are only four in opera- 
tion. Pressing costs have gone up to 
about 10 times the prewar level, now be- 
ing 22.50 guilders to 25 guilders per bale 
of about 100 kilograms, as compared with 
an average of 2.50 guilders prewar. (1 
guilder—US$0.377.) Present domestic 
prices consequently are high. 

In West Java the number of estates 
placed under government supervision in- 
creased during July from 303 to 310, out 
of a total of 489, of which 186 are now in 
the hands of their owners. The produc- 
tion of rubber, cinchona, and tea on es- 
tates is increasing gradually. Of the 
total sugar area of 27,250 some 
11,500 acres of cane were planted this 
year. 

Copra production in August showed 
another postwar record The Copra 
Board’s purchases totaled 34,100 metric 
tons, as compared with 31,100 in July. 
Exports in August totaled 22,300 tons, as 
compared with 25,267 in July, and stocks 
at the end of August rose to 28,800 tons, 
as compared with 27,000 tons at the end 
of July. 

The east coast of Sumatra shows a 
continued upward trend in estate pro- 
duction. During July, estate rubber pro- 
duction reached 4,704 metric tons, as 
compared with 4,363 tons in June from 
105 estates with an area in tap of 10,250 


acres, 


acres. On 18 estates, totaling 56,400 
acres, palm-oil production in July was 
4.895 tons and kernels 1,230 tons, as 


compared with 3,976 and 980 tons, re. 
spectively, in June. Tea production op 
10 estates reached 161,767 pounds in July, 
as compared with 134,110 pounds in June, 
although the Martoba tea factory is the 
only one in operation. Hard-fiber pro. 
duction in July amounted to 439 tons on 
4 estates. There is an acute shortage of 
estate labor which will affect further pro. 
duction increases on the east coast, and 
plans for recruiting labor in Java haye 
not yet been approved by the Federa] 
Interim Government There is also q 
scarcity of building materials for fac. 
tories, sheds, and similar buildings, 


INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION 


Reports from West Java show that, 
despite continued insecurity through ex. 
tremists’ activities, rehabilitation in the 
Province is continuing steadily. The 
number of hand looms in operation was 
12,708 at the end of June, as compared 
with 9,826 in the preceding month, and 
production during July was estimated at 
1,275,000 meters of sarong material, 209,-. 
000 meters of poplin, and 77,000 meters 
of suitings. The production of batiks 
was estimated at 58,000 pieces. In May, 
production of cotton belting was begun 
with a monthly output of 13,000 meters. 


MINERALS 


Petroleum production in July reached 
another postwar high—2,777,823 barrels. 
Refinery production recovered from the 
slight decline in June and also recorded 
another postwar high of 3,322,217 bar- 
rels. Exports of petroleum products 
showed a substantial increase to 401,303 
metric tons, valued at 28,564,903 guilders, 
and imports, mostly crude oil and lubri- 
cating oils, rose to 76,936 tons, valued at 
6,235,170 guilders 

Bauxite production in August totaled 
64,816 long tons, as compared with 42,891 
tons in July Exports in August 
amounted to 51,232 long tons, of which 
42.741 tons were shipped to the United 
States 

Tin-ore August 
amounted to 2,543 long tons (in terms of 
tin content), which is only slightly lower 
than in the preceding month. August 
production at Billiton was 1,126 tons, at 
Banka 1,142 and at Singkep 275 
tons 


production in 


tons, 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During July, for the fourth successive 
month, exports from the Netherlands In- 
dies exceeded imports in value, the favor- 
able balance amounting to 26,847,507 
guilders (exclusive of military material, 
Red-Cross supplies, and the foreign trade 
of the Republic). 

July imports were valued at 82,750,095 
guilders, practically the same as in the 
preceding month. Foodstuffs continued 
to lead, being 24 percent of the total; 
followed by machinery and equipment, 
18 percent; textiles, 17.8 percent; petro- 
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leum products, 8 percent; and chemicals, 
7 percent. The United States continued 
in first place as a supplier, its share ac- 
counting for 28.8 percent; followed by the 
Netherlands, 20.6 percent; Great Britain, 
8: Siam, 7.3; and Japan, 4.5 percent. 

Exports established a new postwar rec- 
ord in July in both volume and value— 
558.513 metric tons and _ 109,597,602 
guilders, as compared with 416,117 tons 
and 95,404,321 guilders in June. Petro- 
leum products advanced to first position, 
exports of which were 26 percent of the 
total value; rubber dropped to second 
position, or 23.4 percent; copra re- 
mained in third position, 17.4 percent; 
and tin was fourth, or 11 percent. Sugar 
shipments almost trebled the June figure, 
and represented 5.4 percent of the total. 

Rubber exports in July totaled 28,- 
248 metric tons, valued at 25,602,000 
guilders, a slight increase in tonnage 
over the preceding month. Exports in 
August from West Borneo are reported 
at 7,100 tons, an increase of 500 tons over 
the preceding month, and a postwar 
high. At the same time, the Export Bu- 
reau at Pontianak issued licenses for the 
export in August of nearly 13,000 tons. 
This increase apparently is due to for- 
ward contracts made in August because 
foreign exchange inducements’ were 
scheduled to be reduced to 15 percent on 
September 1, and 10 percent on October 
1. It was expected that shipments in 
September would continue high. Prices, 
which rose sharply in July, apparently 
as a result of the European situation, 
dropped about the same amount in 
August. No. 1 sheets on the Batavia 
market declined from 1.39 guilders per 
kilogram at the beginning of August to 
1.24 guilders at the end of the month. 

Although the United States continued 
in first place as the principal buyer, its 
percentage dropped from 44.2 percent in 
June to 36.6 in July. The Netherlands 
retained second position, but also showed 
a decline in the total share from 18.3 to 
13.7 percent. Shipments to other coun- 
tries showed a more or less general rate 
of increase. The other countries of 
destination were Singapore, 13.1 percent; 
Japan, 4.8 percent; and Canada, 3.6 per- 
cent. 

The Netherlands trade agreement, re- 
cently completed with Bizone Germany, 
includes participation by the Nether- 
lands Indies in supplying the Bizone 
Area, with 12,500,000 guilders worth of 
Indies products in exchange for 15,500.- 
000 guilders worth of German goods. 
Among the products to be supplied by the 
Netherland Indies are copra, palm ker- 
nels, gums, cinchona, crude rubber, and 
hides and skins. This trade agreement 
is one of several made by the Nether- 
lands with European countries in 1948 
in which the Netherlands Indies will 
participate. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Passenger travel on the Java railways 
now averages 4,000,000 persons a month, 
as compared with 3,500,000 in 1941; 
freight traffic is only 180,000 tons a 
month, as compared with 600,000 tons 
prewar. The number of coaches on all 
the railways in the Dutch-held terri- 
tory of Java and Sumatra early in 1948 
totaled 1,335, as compared with 2,878 
prewar; freight cars totaled 13,499, as 
compared with 22,050, and locomotives 
360, compared with 1,065. Execution of 
a 5-year plan for acquiring 60 to 80 new 
locomotives a year has been delayed be- 
cause of the present political situation, 
but when purchases are made, considera- 
tion will be given to Diesels because of 
the poor quality of domestic coal and the 
availability of fuel oil. 


Pakistan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RAW-JUTE SHIPMENTS RESTRICTED 


The following announcement by the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan was issued on October 
1, 1948: 

“Further exports of raw jute against un- 
shipped balances of licenses which expired 
on the 30th of June 1948, will not be allowed. 
This prohibition also applies to exports of 
kutcha bales to soft currency countries. 

“Exports of raw jute to hard currency coun- 
tries will continue to be allowed without 
license on shipping bills only, as at present.” 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FIsH MEAL, FISH AND SEAL O1L: BAsE Cost 
PRICE ESTABLISHED FOR ASSESSMENT OF 
EXPorRT DUTIES 


Base cost prices for fish meal and fish and 
seal oil for use in the assessment of export 
duties, as provided by Peruvian law No. 10545 
of April 16, 1946, have been established by 
law No. 635 of August 19, 1948, published in 
El Peruano of September 7, 1948, according 
to a report of September 10, 1948, from the 
U. S. Embassy, Lima. Peruvian customs au- 
thorities are instructed to collect the duties 
beginning from the date of the resolution 

Following are the newly established base 
cost prices, in soles per short ton of 907 kilo- 
grams and 184 grams, net weight: Fish meal 
(from fish residues), 155; fish meal (from 
whole fish), 230; and fish and seal oil, 426 

Law No. 9506 of December 31, 1941, as 
amended by law No. 10545 of April 16, 1946, 
established a 10 percent export duty on fish 
and fish products to be assessed on the dif- 
ference between fixed base cost prices at 
Peruvian port and the declared f. o. b. ex- 
port value. Under provisions of law No. 
10545, all exports of fish from Peru are also 
made subject to the payment of the addi- 
tional 10 percent ad valorem export tax estab- 
lished by law No. 9466 of December 19, 1941, 
which is applicable only when the excess of 
the export price over the fixed production 
cost exceeds 25 percent, and only on that 
amount. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of August 
17, 1946, for announcement of the decree of 
April 16, 1946.] 


FORMER WAIVER OF LICENSE REQUIREMENT 
CANCELED ON IMPORTS VALUED UP To $50 


Under the new import license require- 
ments established by Peruvian decree of 
September 6, 1948, and the regulations gov- 
erning the application of the provisions of 
that decree, published September 23, 1948, 
the former authorization to import mer- 
chandise into Peru up to a value of US$50 
without license is revoked, according to a 
report of September 20 from the United 
States Embassy at Lima. 

Hereafter, the only exceptions to the gen- 
eral requirement that import licenses must 
be obtained for all imports are samples of 
merchandise valued at not more than 
US$30, or the equivalent value in other 
currencies and samples of merchandise and 
other articles without commercial value; 
such as calendars, stickers, and other adver- 
tising matter. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Oc- 
tober 30, 1948, for a summary of Peruvian 
decrees of September 6 and September 23, 
1948. ] 


BooKS AND MAGAZINES INCLUDED IN Ex- 
EMPTIONS FROM NEW EXCHANGE SUR- 
CHARGES 


Imported books and magazines having a 
value up to $40, U. S. currency, are exempted 
from the payment of the new surcharges on 
exchange, which were established by Peru- 
vian decree of September 6, 1948, according 
to a report of September 20 from the U. S. 
Embassy, Lima. 

The surcharges of 3.50 soles or 10 soles 
per dollar of exchange obtained for pay- 
ment of imports, are applicable, according 
to type of goods, to all imports except books 
and magazines, mentioned above and the 
following: 

1. Merchandise in category A. 

2. Imports by the State and by state 
agencies. 

3. Imports effected "by diplomatic agents 
with private exchange. 

4. Samples of merchandise valued at not 
more than US$30 and samples without com- 
mercial value. 

5. Machinery, equipment, accessories, ma- 
terials, and other similar goods imported 
into the country in accordance with the 
decree of December 13, 1947, governing im- 
portation of foreign capital. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 2 and October 30, 1948, for a compre- 
hensive summary of the Peruvian decree of 
September 6, 1948.] 


Poland 


Commercial Laws Digests 


LIMITATIONS ON MERCANTILE PROFITS 


Maximum wholesale and retail gross profits 
from the principal varieties of foodstuffs are 
established in Poland for both private en- 
terprises and state-owned organizations by 
a decree of the Polish Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce, published in Monitor Polski, 
No. 62, item 405, of July 15, 1948. 

There are two lists of maximum gross 
profits: List A applies to state or state-con- 
trolled enterprises; list B to private com- 
panies. Margins of profit fixed for private 
enterprises are the same, with few excep- 
tions, as those for state-owned organizations. 
However, inasmuch as state-owned enter- 
prises operate on a lower wholesale and re- 
tail base price than privately owned firms, 
the Government can offer products at prices 
below those of independent companies. 

Gross profits of wholesalers have been fixed 
on the assumption that they will be added 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


BURMA PURCHASES AIRPLANES FROM U. K. 


The Union of Burma’s national air 
line, with an initial capital of 5,000,000 
rupees (1 rupee=+$0.3017 U. S. currency) 
has purchased six De Havilland Dove 
airplanes from the United Kingdom. 
These planes, powered by twin Gipsy 
Queen 70 engines, with tricycle under- 
carriages and reversible propellers, are 
thought to be well suited for service on 
this air line. 


U. K. PURCHASES PLANES FOR EUROPEAN 
ROUTE 


A contract for 20 Ambassadors for the 
British European Airways was signed by 
the Ministry of Supply cn September 
23, 1948. Airspeed reports that produc- 
tion has already started, and it is hoped 
to have these airplanes in operation on 
European routes in 1952. 


Automotive 
Products 


IRAQ IMPORTS FEWER U. S. Cars 


Failure to grant licenses for the im- 
portation of United States cars into Iraq 
in the period April 1 to June 30, 1948, 
is reported to result from the desire to 
use scarce currencies for importing 
agricultural equipment and machinery. 
An increased share of the market by 
dealers in European cars has resulted. 

Imports of automobiles and parts in 
the calendar year 1947 amounted to 
ID1,733,877 (1 Iraqi dinar $4.03 U, S. 
currency). 


AUTOMOTIVE- VEHICLE PRODUCTION IN- 
CREASES, ITALY 


Production of automotive vehicles in 
Italy in the first 6 months of 1948 totaled 
26,153 units, or practically double that 
of the corresponding pericd of the pre- 
ceding year. Included were 20,024 
passenger cars, 4,585 delivery wagons, 
304 medium-sized motortrucks, and 901 
heavy motortrucks. Body and trailer 
production also is reported to be heavy. 

With a rather low national demand 
and a raw-material supply reported as 
“easy,” a revival of foreign trade is 
anticipated 
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ITALY SELLS SURPLUS MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Italian agency for the sale of war 
surpluses (ARAR) reports that about 
200,000 motor vehicles ‘(passenger cars, 


trucks, trailers, and motorcycles) have 
been sold with net receipts of about 
26,000,000,000 lire (575 hire $1 U. S. 


currency). Actual motor vehicles sold 
total 150,000, of Which many were not in 
running condition, with the result that 
only about 40,000 are now in circulation. 
The remainder have been used as scrap 
metal or spare parts. 


Beverages 
e 

WINE PRODUCTION AND TRADE, PERU 

Most of the 200 or more wineries op- 
erating in Peru are small plants. There 
are no statistics on the quantities of 
grapes crushed, but the volume of wine 
production is reported regularly in tax- 
collection figures. These figures reflect 
the quantities bottled, rather than the 
total output of 
grape crop. 

According to the tax data, production 
of grape wines and brandies has in- 
creased steadily in recent years The 
1947 production of wine was 17,300,000 
liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts) as com- 
pared with 15,400,000 liters in 1946 and 
only 9,600,000 liters in 1941 Output of 
grape brandy in 1947 was 2,000,000 liters, 
which was a substantial increase ove! 
previous peaks. 

Most of the wine produced in Peru can 
be classified as common red table wine 
of mediocre quality There is a small 
production of white and sparkling wines 
which in general are considered to be on 
a higher quality level Brandy produc- 
tion is almost exclusively the Peruvian 
““*pisco”’ which varies widely in its charac- 
teristics, depending on the grape 
ties used and winery practices 

Peruvian exports of grape wines and 
brandies are small, amounting to only 
44.839 liters in 1947. This was the small- 
est in many years, but, even so, the 
largest annual shipments have 
equaled 100,000 liters 

Imports likewise are small A total 
of 103,800 liters was imported in 1947, 
but this was exceptionally large and 
probably will not be repeated this year. 
Peruvian purchases of foreign wines are 
almost exclusively high-quality products 
from Chile, France, and Spain 


wine from any year’ 


varie- 


rarely 


Wine consumption in recent years, ac. 
cording to official distribution reports, 
has fluctuated between 11,000,000 ang 
12,000,000 liters annually. This amounts 
to less than 1.5 liters per capita for the 
approximate 8,000,000 people of Pery 
Most of the wine actually is used by a 
limited group of the coastal populace who 
are accustomed to the daily use of table 
wines. 

Brandy consumption in 1947 was the 
highest on record, reaching 1,900,000 
liters. The rising consumption trends 
for both wine and brandy reflect the 
larger purchasing power of consumers, 
as compared with previous years 

Quantities of wine held by producers 
and distributors are believed to be large, 
inasmuch as the annual production dur- 
ing the past few years has been exceed- 
Consumers are de- 
manding better qualities of wine; pro- 


ing consumption 


ducers, therefore, are holding stocks for 
aging, 
their current production of freshly made 
wines 


rather than hurriedly marketing 


I . 
Chemicals 
FERTILIZER EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in- 
creased in value more than $2,200,000 in 
the first 8 months of 1948 over those in 
the corresponding period of 1947, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
Totals were $24,714,000 and $22,505,000, 
respectively 


FINLAND EXCHANGES CHEMICALS WITH 
SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY 


A l-year trade agreement, beginning 
October 1, 1948, between Finland and 
the Soviet Zone of Germany includes the 
exchange of several chemical products, 
Finland will export iron pyrites to the 
Russian Zones 
salts and other chemicals 


and will receive potassium 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN CZECH CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY INCREASES 


The number of persons employed in 
Czechoslovakia’s chemical industry in- 
creased from 68,300 on December 1, 1947, 
to 81,900 on December 1, 1948, according 
to the Czech National Statistical Office. 


EGYPT ENCOURAGES CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 


A committee of the Egyptian Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry has recom- 
mended additional Government support 
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for industries producing glycerin, sul- 
furic acid, hydrochloric acid, and super- 
phosphates. In addition to the granting 
of tariff protection, it has been recom- 
mended that exchange be made available 
for the purchase of machinery for re- 
placements and extensions. 


CHINESE COTTON GROWERS FIGHT APHIS 
WITH ROTENONE 


Rotenone has been found effective 
against the aphis in the North China cot- 
ton belt. It is planned to continue the 
experiments undertaken by the North 
China Cotton Improvement Bureau and 
the Peiping branch of an insecticide fac- 
tory in the Peiping, Tientsin, and Pao- 
ting districts. Most seed farms have re- 
ceived the insecticide. 


FRANCE EXEMPTS CERTAIN PRODUCTS FROM 
ExPORT PERMIT REQUIREMENTS 


Lime, several fertilizer materials, and 
a number of chemicals and chemical 
products are included in the list of ap- 
proximately 200 items recently exempted 
from export permit requirements in 
France. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FERTILIZERS, BIZONAL 
GERMANY 


In the first 11 months of the 1947-48 
crop year, distribution of fertilizers in 
Bizonal Germany included 211,900 met- 
ric tons of nitrogenous, 186,600 tons of 
phosphatic, and 373,900 tons of potassic. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, HONG 
KONG 


Hong Kong’s imports of industrial and 
pharmaceutical chemicals in the first 
half of 1948 totaled HK$50,400,000, ac- 
cording to official customs statistics. 
Exports of these products in the same 
period amounted to HK$25,200,000. 
(HK$1—approximately $0.25, U. S. cur- 
rency.) 


HUNGARY'S CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTI- 

CAL IMPORTS FROM THE U. S. S. R. 

Hungary’s imports of chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals from the U.S. S. R. in 
the first half of 1948 declined in quantity 
to 2,076 metric tons from 3,357 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1947, but ad- 
vanced in value to 4,255,000 forints from 
4,065,000. (11.67 forints=US$1.) Im- 
ports of acids, salts, and alkalies in the 
first 6 months of 1948 accounted for 
1,250 tons, valued at 1,983,000 forints, 
whereas in the corresponding period of 
1947 they totaled 2,621 tons, worth 
3,361,000 forints. 


DECLINE IN SULFUR PRODUCTION, SICILY 


Sulfur production in Sicily has been 
declining sharply since the beginning 
of World War II and in the fiscal year 
1846-47 dropped to 100,400 metric tons, 
a foreign chemical publication states. 
At one time annual output reached 500.,- 
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000 tons. Production costs have risen 
so steeply that any increase in output 
seems unlikely soon. 


JAPAN’S PRODUCTION OF DDT HAMPERED 


Production of DDT in Japan has been 
hampered by a shortage of alcohol. 
Output, which in April 1948 was 24 met- 
ric tons, dropped to 18 tons in May, 
and in June was estimated at 10 to 15 
tons. Except for the lack of alcohol, 
production would approach the capacity 
of 38 tons monthly. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
JAPAN 


Production of ammonium sulfate in 
Japan in the first 6 months of 1948 to- 
taled 451,637 metric tons. The monthly 
average was 75,273 tons, whereas in the 
year 1947 it was 60,082 tons. Output of 
calcium cyanamide in the first half of 
1948 was 90,769 tons, or a monthly aver- 
age of 15,126 tons; the comparable 1947 
monthly average was 14,583 tons. Pro- 
duction of superphosphate in the first 6 
months of 1948 amounted to 450,458 
tons; the monthly average of 75,076 tons 
was a considerable increase over the 
comparable 1947 average of 59,078 tons. 

Imports of phosphate rock in the first 
half of 1948 totaled 296,945 tons. The 
monthly average of 49,491 tons was a 
sharp decline from the comparable 1947 
average of 90,648 tons. The only im- 
ports of potash in the first half of 1948 
were 271 tons in June; in the correspond- 
ing period of 1947 the monthly average 
was 5,858 tons. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCER SUSPENDS OPERA- 
TIONS, MEXICO 


Fabrica de Guanos y Fertilizantes de 
Mexico has decided to suspend operations 
at one of its plants in the San Luis 
Potosi district. The company is an im- 
portant fertilizer producer. 


THE NETHERLANDS TO MANUFACTURE AM- 
MONIA FROM GERMAN F'VEL GAS 


The Netherlands State Mines will 
manufacture ammonia from part of the 
fuel gas to be supplied them under a 
long-term contract with two German 
firms, Thyssensche Gas und Wasserwerke 
G. m. b. H., of Duisburg-Hamborn, and 
the Ruhr Gas Aktiengesellschaft, Essen- 
Ruhr. 


FERTILIZER TRADE, NETHERLANDS 


Netherlands imports of fertilizers in 
the first quarter of 1948 rose in value to 
33,000,000 guilders (1 guilder=$0.3760, 
U.S. currency) from 15,500,000 guilders 
in the corresponding period of 1947. 
Imports were higher in all three groups— 
nitrogenous, phosphatic, and potassic. 
The United States accounted for imports 
valued at 3,700,000 guilders in the first 
quarter of 1948, compared with 1,300,000 
in the first quarter of 1947. 


Exports of fertilizers increased in 
value to 11,900,000 guilders in the first 
3 months of 1948, from 4,000,000 guilders 
in the first quarter of 1947. Approxi- 
mately 94 percent of the total was super- 
phosphates. 

Domestic production of nitrogenous 
fertilizers is about 20 percent below the 
prewar level, but made substantial prog- 
ress in the first part of 1948. 


PoLAND To RECEIVE CHEMICALS FROM 
SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY 


Potassium salts and chemicals will be 
exported from the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many to Poland under a supplementary 
agreement recently concluded covering 
the delivery of additional commodities in 
1948. 


CHEMICALS AND DruG Imports INCREASE IN 
VALUE, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Southern Rhodesia’s imports of chemi- 
cals and drugs in the first half of 1948 
advanced in value to £557,682, accord- 
ing to the Central African Statistical Of- 
fice. Imports of these products in the 
first 6 months of 1946 and 1947 totaled 
£396,728 and £458,966, respectively. 


SPAIN PropUcES AMMONIUM SULFATE IN 
SHALE-OIL PLANT 


A shale-oil distillation plant at Puer- 
tollana, Spain, produces ammonium sul- 
fate. Output in the first half of 1948 
totaled 49,000 metric tons, compared with 
58,000 tons in the first half of 1947, ac- 
cording to the Mining Council, Madrid. 


YUGOSLAVIA REOPENS PLANTS 


An alcohol plant at Senkovac, near 
Pod, Yugoslavia, was reopened in the 
early part of 1948 after a complete reno- 
vation. Another factory for the manu- 
facture of alcohol, yeast, and coal-tar 
products is reported to have begun opera- 
tions at KrekKa in Bosnia. 


Construction 


FRENCH HOUSING SHORTAGE ACUTE 


The housing shortage in France con- 
tinues to be acute. It has existed for 
years, and, from present indications, 
adequate relief is still a number of years 
away. 

French construction is built to last 
approximately 100 years. It is estimated 
that buildings in France are now on an 
average 120 years old, and many are in- 
creasingly in danger of falling into ruin 
because of the lack of necessary repairs. 
In some localities more than 70 percent 
of all buildings are more than 100 years 
old. In the main cities, only an esti- 
mated 5 percent of all buildings can be 
classified as completely modern, equipped 
with running water, heat, electricity, 
and modern sanitation. The destruc- 
tion during World War ITI increased the 





already serious shortage. Numerous 
restrictive laws, high prices, and lack of 
raw materials have discouraged the flow 
of capital into the construction industry. 
The cost of construction and the cost of 
living have advanced enormously, while 
the cost of rent has been kept down. In 
1947, rent was only 2 percent of the 
average worker’s income. Tenants are 
reluctant to move even if the premises 
they occupy are larger than their needs. 
It is reported that in the larger cities of 
France over 50 percent of the population 
has not moved since 1939. In Paris, an 
estimated 26,000 families, each consist- 
ing of two or three persons, live in five- 
or six-room apartments, and 35,000 
families of three or four persons each, 
live in one room per family, 

According to statistics released by the 
French Government, a total of 2,124,000 
buildings of all kinds were damaged 
during the last war. Of these, 462,400 
were entirely destroyed and 1,661,600 
were partially destroyed. 

In view of the tremendous labor in- 
volved, the Government decided to re- 
habilitate only partially destroyed 
buildings. The first step in rehabilita- 
tion is to repair the roofs and walls in 
order to prevent greater deterioration: 
the second step is to make habitable as 
many buildings as possible; leaving the 
third, permanent repairs, to be under- 
taken later. 

Progress in rehabilitation was fairly 
satisfactory in 1946, despite serious short- 
ages, but in 1947 the shortage of coal 
reduced the output of steel and other 
necessary construction materials and 
seriously slowed down the program. As 
the coal strikes ended, and steel, glass, 
and cement became available in larger 
quantities, it was expected that greater 
progress would be made in 1948, but by 
June it was conceded that the yearly re- 
sults would be disappointing. 

The reason for the slow rate of con- 
struction can be attributed to the great 
price increases for all raw materials 
neeeded. These increases have made 
government allocations insufficient to 
cover the cost of the 1948 building pro- 
gram. Lack of nonferrous materials 
necessary for electric fixtures, water 
mains, and sewers also has helped to slow 
down the rate of construction, and the 
poor return on capital invested in the 
construction of houses and apartments 
has discouraged building by private in- 
dividuals. A further and even more im- 
portant reason for the slow rate of re- 
construction during 1948 is the fact that 
higher prices have reduced considerably 
the buying power of the credits originally 
allocated for this purpose by the French 
Government. 

By the end of May 1948, a total of 
1,367,260 buildings had been repaired. 
Of this number, 589,600 buildings, said to 
be permanantly repaired, were those that 


had required only minor repairs. Since 
liberation, construction of new buildings 
has been negligible. As of March 31, 
1948, only 1,805 new units had been com- 
pleted by the State. Certain categories 
of war victims authorized to rebuild 
houses that had been completely de- 
stroyed have completed so small a num- 
ber that it makes little difference in the 
general picture of reconstruction. The 
Ministry of Reconstruction estimates 
that the total of 600,000 workers em- 
ployed in the building industry may 
dwindle to as low as 300,000 during the 
last quarter of 1948. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


EL SALVADOR ENCOURAGES SALES OF MaA- 
CHINERY AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
With increasing stocks of agricultural 

machinery and electrical equipment, 

dealers in El Salvador are reported to be 


offering more liberal terms on instal- 
ment sales, and in some cases prices are 
being reduced to stimulate sales and 


bring inventories to levels more nearly 
normal. 


HUNGARY PLANS INCREASED PRODUCTION IN 
RECONSTRUCTED FACTORY 


The Hungarian Ganz Electrical Ma- 
chine Factory, reconstructed after a 70- 
percent war damage, is reported to be the 
largest factory of its kind in Eastern 
Europe. It plans to employ 800 workers 
to produce 14,000 motors annually. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY IMPORTS, IRAQ 


Electrical machinery and apparatus 
imported into Iraq in the calendar year 
1947 was valued at ID1,155,740 ‘I Iraqi 
dinar $4.03). 


Foodstufts and 
Alhied Produets 


Fruits and Nuts 


RAISIN PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
ARGENTINE 


Production of raisins in Argentina 
from the 1947-48 fresh grape crop in- 
creased sharply over the 2 preceding 
seasons. Current output is estimated by 
the trade at 7,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 4,500 tons in 1947 and 4,000 
tons in 1946. 

Official reports on sealings and box- 
ings of raisins during the first 7 months 
of 1948 place this figure at 3,826 metric 
tons, aS compared with 2,500 tons for 
the corresponding period of 1947. 

During the first 7 months of 1948 Ar- 
gentina was on a net import basis with 
respect to raisins, having imported 159 


tons and exported only 22 tons. In the 
first half of 1948, 17 tons of raisins were 
imported from the United States and 43 
tons from Italy. In July 1948, 129 tons 
were received from the United States. 

Of the 22 tons exported, Brazil serveg 
as a market for 16.5 tons, Mexico, 43 
tons, and Paraguay, 1 ton. During the 
January-July period of 1947 exports of 
raisins totaled 138 tons and imports 236 
tons, and for the entire year, exports 
amounted to 791 tons and imports 1,018 
tons. 


FRUIT PRODUCTION, BRITISH 
CANADA 


COLUMBIA, 


A severe storm on August 15, 1948, re. 
sulted in fruit losses as high as 100 boxes 
per acre in some areas in the Okanagan 
Valley, British Columbia, Canada. 

Despite this loss, and with the excep. 
tion of pears, estimates of the Provin- 
cial Department of Agriculture are 
higher than last year 

Revised estimates on the production 
of fruit in British Columbia for 1948 are 
as follows (with 1947 figures in paren- 
theses): Apples, 8,531,850 boxes (7,699.- 
989): crab apples, 183,211 boxes (120,- 
925); pears, 572,000 boxes (646,446): and 
grapes, 2,863,100 pounds (2,312,581). 

It is reported that the market agency, 
British Columbia Tree Fruits, may en- 
counter difficulties in the profitable dis- 
posal of the British Columbia apple crop, 
inasmuch as the United Kingdom is 
definitely no longer an export outlet for 
fruit from British Columbia 


PRODUCTION AND MARKETING OF WALNUTS, 
ITALY 


The 1948 crop of unshelled walnuts for 
the Naples-Sorrento area is estimated by 
trade circles at about 130,000 quintals (1 
metric quintal= 220.46 pounds), as com- 
pared with 125,000 quintals in 1947. 

There are no carry-over stocks from 
last year’s crop which was primarily dis- 
posed of on the domestic market. At the 
end of the 1947 marketing year, Argen- 
tina, the United States, and Egypt made 
some important purchases from. this 
area 

At the beginning of September 1948, 
inquiries were being received from Argen- 
tina and the United States. The United 
States is primarily interested in shelled 
walnuts, whereas Argentina desires wal- 
nuts in the shell Up to September 9 
1948, England had issued no import per- 
mits to British importers, but Italian 
exporters were of the opinion that the 
British Ministry of Food would come into 
the Italian market later in the year. 


DRIED-APPLE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP- 
TION, NEW ZEALAND 


Dried-apple production in New Zealand 
from the apple crop harvested in 1948 
totaled 447,000 pounds This was the 
product of 5,000,000 pounds ‘or 125,000 
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40-pound cases? of fresh fruit. In 1947, 
dried-apple production amounted to 
503.772 pounds, from 4,908,000 pounds 
(122,700 cases) of fruit. 

Most of the apple drying in New Zea- 
land takes place between March and Au- 
gust. It is done for the account of the 
Internal Marketing Division at the gov- 
ernment-owned plants at Motueka. In 
1947, a commercial canning firm oper- 
ated on behalf of the Internal Marketing 
Division, but that arrangement has been 
discontinued. 

The dried product is withheld from the 
market until the end of October, the 
time when supplies of storage apples 
normally are exhausted. This year stor- 
age apples will still be available when 
the dried apples are offered to the trade. 
Naturally, there is speculation as to the 
effect that sales of the dried product will 
have on the marketing of storage apples. 
The domestic demand for dried apples 
greatly exceeds the available supply. It 
is possible that small quantities enter 
into the island trade, but dried apples for 
export are not available in New Zealand. 


Grain and Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


RICE AND 

Production of paddy in Madagascar 
during the season ended in July 1948 is 
estimated at 700,000 metric tons, har- 
vested from 1,433,180 acres. These fig- 
ures are substantially the same as those 
for the past several years, and represent 
what is admittedly a rough approxima- 
tion on the part of the Office of Economic 
Affairs of Madagascar. The widespread 
cultivation of rice by natives through- 
out the island and its consumption on 
the spot as their staple food make it im- 
possible for the Government (acking 
necessary inspection and statistical serv- 
ices) to establish accurate figures on the 
area cultivated or on production. 

About 450,000 tons of rice are expected 
from the 700,000 tons of paddy. 

The exportation of rice from Madagas- 
car is forbidden, except under special 
circumstances. Since the beginning of 
1948, 397 tons of rice have been exported 
from the colony, presumably to nearby 
Reunion Island, where a cyclone in Jan- 
uary 1948 caused severe damage. 

A total of 14,000 tons of rice has been 
imported into the colony in 1948—6,000 
tons from Brazil and 8,000 tons from 
French Indochina. Prior to this year, 
rice imports during the past 10 years 
have been negligible. The greatest vol- 
ume imported prior to 1948 was 1,000 tons 
from French Indochina in 1947. 


Vegetables and Products 
POTATO PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, FRANCE 


The 1948 potato crop in France will 
be the largest since 1939, and not far be- 
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low the prewar average. The last offi- 
cial forecast places the total crop, in- 
cluding family plots and market gardens, 
at 14,291,000 metric tons. More recent 
information indicates, however, that this 
figure is too low, and subsequent esti- 
mates may be revised upward by as much 
as 1,000,000 tons. 

In contrast to sales of other food prod- 
ucts, potatoes have sold at lower prices 
this year than in 1947. 

Production of seed potatoes in 1948 
(included in the above estimate) is fore- 
cast at 550,000 tons, as compared with 
528,000 tons produced last year. This 
increased production will permit a cor- 
responding reduction in import require- 
ments for seed potatoes. The present 
program calls for imports of 130,000 tons 
of seed potatoes. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 
POTATOES, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s 1948 potato crop is of- 
ficially estimated at 1,200,000 metric 
tons, only slightly below the 1947 crop 
of 1,230,000 tons. 

The 1948 figure was somewhat of a 
surprise, inasmuch as the general belief 
was that the crop had suffered from ex- 
cesSive rainfall. In some regions, the 
quality of potatoes was affected by the 
humidity, and their resistance to winter 
storage may have been reduced. How- 
ever, specialists of the Alcohol Monopoly 
Administration declare that, as a whole, 
the crop was very good. 

Consumption of potatoes in Switzer- 
land is expected to amount to 450,000 
metric tons, and 160,000 tons will be used 
for seed, of which less will be imported 
than in the past. In addition, about 
480,000 tons will be fed to livestock. This 
would leave about 110,000 tons to be dis- 
posed of partly by export and partly by 
increasing the “feed” figure. Of the 
excess, it is believed that about 60,000 
tons will be used in March 1949 to 
fatten hogs. The remainder probably 
will be exported or used as feed by 
farmers. 


General Products 


DECLARED EXPORTS FROM TSINGTAO, CHINA 


Declared exports of bristles from 
Tsingtao, China, during the month of 
September 1948 are set forth in the ac- 
companying table. 

An obstacle to the export trade is the 
hoarding of bristle stocks by merchants. 
Bristles are an ideal commodity to hoard, 
as they are safe from deterioration and 
they occupy little space. 

September prices abroad for Tsingtao 
black bristle were reported at US$6.30 to 
US$6.70 per pound. Local prices were 
approximately 20 percent above these 
quotations during most of the month. 
Prices were kept high by the hoarders, 


particularly during the latter part of the 
month. 

Despite the spurt in declared exports 
in September—17,509 pounds compared 
with 8,599 pounds in August and 10,313 
pounds in July—the outlook for exports 
on a large scale remains dim. The bene- 
ficial effect of a realistic rate of exchange 
already has been counterbalanced by 
hoarding and other activities leading to 
high prices and reduced supplies. 


Declared Exports of Bristle from Tsingtao, 


China, in September 1948 


| 
: | 
| Price | 


Quantity 
per | Total 
; pound | value 
a ‘ , 
Description | (in | (in U.S. 
Cases |Pounds| U. 8. | dollars) 
dollars) 
234” to 5” 20 | 2,200 | 6.50 | $14, 300. 00 
214” to 4%" = 1, 100 5.13 | 15,364.24 
344” to 5” 10 | 1,100 10.00 | 2 10, 780. 00 
2” to 6” 50 5,500 | 3.60 | 19,404.00 
214” to 6” 2714) 3,025 5.50 | 16,637. 50 
214” to 5” 15 1,650 | 6. 20 10, 230. 00 
214" to 6” 2714} 2,934) 6.20 | 18,192.35 
Total 94, 908. 09 


160 | 17, 509 | 


Paper allowance and commission subtracted. 
22 percent commission subtracted. 
SEWING-MACHINE MANUFACTURE, BIZONAL 
AREA, GERMANY 


Production of sewing machines in the 
Bizonal Area of Germany had reached 
3,000 per month by mid-1948; output of 
machines for the shoe and leather in- 
dustries had doubled during the preced- 
ing 12-month period. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURES, CANADA 


During the first 5 months of 1948, 
wooden furniture valued at $327,520 and 
metal furniture valued at $113,888 was 
exported from Canada. Newfoundland 
and the British West Indies were the 
leading markets for the wooden furni- 
ture, while the latter was also a leading 
purchaser of metal furniture. Values 
of exports during 1946 were as follows: 
Wooden furniture, $1,024,831; metal fur- 
niture, $463,748. 

Imports of wooden furniture during 
the first 4 months of 1948 amounted to 
$255,898; and of metal furniture, $130,- 
215. Tourist purchases were valued at 
$19,919. Similar data for 1945 are as 
follows: Furniture of wood or other ma- 
terials except metal, $1,935,083; metal 
furniture, $1,477,014; tourist purchases, 
$1,112,465. 

The number of establishments engaged 
wholly or principally in the manufacture 
of furniture in Canada in 1946 (the lat- 
est year for which statistics are available 
on an annual basis) was 824—an increase 
of 201 over the number in operation in 
1945. Output of these factories (factory 
prices) was valued at $78,739,892 in 1946, 
an increase of more than $20,000,000 
(about 33 percent) over 1945 production. 
The number of factories and the value of 
manufacture has increased consistently 
since 1939, in which year 378 firms with 
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an aggregate output of $25,629,270 were 
reported in the industry. ‘(A number of 
concerns in other industrial classifica- 
tions manufacture furniture as a sec- 
ondary product but are not included in 
this survey.) 

Furniture production in 1946 (includ- 
ing the output of all concerns) con- 
sisted of the following types: General 
household furniture, $50,964,240 (almost 
65 percent of the total) ; living-room fur- 
niture, including upholstered furniture 
and studio couches, $19,635,840; bed- 
room furniture, $17,841,973; dining-room 
furniture, $3,493,266; breakfast-room 
furniture, $3,673,902; kitchen furniture, 
furniture, $3,955,328. Office and store 
$2,363,931; and miscellaneous household 
furniture and fixtures were valued at 
$5,916,856. Miscellaneous products, 
such as children’s furniture and radio 
cabinets, accounted for the remainder 
of the output. 

The principal furniture production 
center is southeastern Ontario. The 824 
establishments are distributed, by Prov- 
ince, as follows: Ontario, 316; Quebec, 
254; British Columbia, 137; Manitoba, 
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BRISTLE SHIPMENTS TO U. S. FROM 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Bristle shipments to the United States 
from Shanghai, China, in August 1948 
totaled 597,021 pounds (4,573 cases) 
valued at US$1,638,658. These were 
among the largest shipments in the post- 
war period, being about the same in vol- 
ume and value as the shipments in Oc- 
tober 1946 and June 1948. The volume 
and value of Shanghai's bristle trade in 
the first 8 months of 1948 exceeded the 
total for the entire year of 1947. ‘(Sep- 
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55: Alberta, 35: Saskatchewan, 13; New 
Brunswick, 7; and Nova Scotia, 7. 


BRISTLE Exports TO U. S. From TIENTSIN, 
CHINA 


Exports of bristles to the United States 
from Tientsin, China, during August 1948 
declined slightly below those of July but 
were still above the monthly average for 
the preceding 12 months. Comparable 
data for August and the preceding 4 
months are shown in table 1; sizes and 
assortments of bristles shipped are shown 
in table 2; and Tientsin August market 
prices, in relation to New York offers for 
principal qualities, are shown in table 3 
TABLE 1 Bristle Exrports From Tientsin, 


China, to the United States, ipril 1a 
gust 1948 


at ot a? Doe 
t 


\ f) 
August 257, Sit 


From Tientsin to the 


tember shipments were expected to be 
more than the average—probably about 
4,000 cases—thus the 1948 total ship- 
ments are certain to be considerably 
more than those of 1947.) 

Such large shipments at that time 
were not anticipated and were attr.b- 
uted to the improvement in the foreign- 
exchange situation during the first part 
of August. This situation became dis- 
tinctly favorable after the promulgation 
of the August 19 currency reform at 
least in regard to stcck 
mulated for shipment) In that first 
period of August the exchange-surren- 
der-certificate rate ‘together with the 
official open-market rate of CN$474,000) 
rose from about CN$4,300,000 to CN$3,- 
300,000. Ti black-market rate for 
United States currency rose from 
CN$8,000,009 to CN$11,700,000. This 
disparity between the local currency 
yield of export business (when calculated 
accord (ng to the officia! rates in compar- 
ison with the black-market rates) was 
entirely eliminated on August 19. Since 


already accu- 


that date exporters have been receiv-ng 
4 gold yuan to US$1—the rate which gen. 
erally prevails for all domestic and for. 
eign business transactions, in view of the 
practical elimination of the black 
market. 

However, the over-all picture in re. 
gard to the export trade actually was not 
aS encouraging as the foregoing figures 
indicate. It appeared that exporters 
had been unloading and during Septem. 
ber may have cleared out prepared ex. 
port stocks. They were encountering 
real difficulties in obtaining replacement 
cargoes. In the interior areas, prices 
were not held to the August 19 levels (as 
they are being enforced in Shanghai by 
police action), but rather advanced to 
a point where it was out of the question 
to buy and export at the establisheq 
floor-level or world-maiket prices. 

Bristle prices were tending to respond 
to the continuing strong demand in the 
United States; the average price for Au- 
gust was up—USS$3.14 a pound. 

The accompanying table shows the 
shipments during August from Shang- 
hai, classified by various sizes and as- 
sortments together with price ranges 
The average price per pound was $3.14 


Bristle Shipments fo the United States 
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lron and Steel 


PHILLIPINES To SELL IRON ORE TO JAPAN 


Japan will receive 200,000 dry metric 
tons of iron ore from the Philippine Iron 
Mines, Inc., of Manila, according to an 
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announcement by SCAP (Supreme Com- July. This sudden drop was due to the tioned products of leather, combined 
-ng mander for the Allied Powers). The scarcity in the local market of the grade with silk fabrics, ivory, tortoise shell or 
a Philippine firm was given an option to of hides desired and to the unavailability precious metals, 10 (22); waist belts and 
a purchase 8,500 tons of Japanese finished of regular freight space to Madras. belting materials, none (10). 
. é oducts. Shipment of the iron Transportation difficulties also caused 
= in is scheduled to begin in the the arrivals of hides and skins in Cal- Beast. Witt Curriy 0. Bi Wire eee 
ie : : agi AND SKINS 
middle of November 1948 at a minimum cutta by rail to drop from 1,143 tons in 
— monthly rate of 15,000 dry metric tons. July to 992 in August. Under the Brazil-United Kingdom 
nes Stocks in Calcutta at the end of August Trade and Payments Agreement, Brazil 
res . | (with figures for July in parentheses) will endeavor to supply 160 tons of hair, 
- Leathe anc were as follows: Cowhides, 67,100 (42,- 22,500 tons of hides, and 360 tons of mis- 


400) pieces; buffalo hides, 2,600 (2,400) 
pieces; and goatskins, 105,500 (104,000) 


cellaneous skins to the United Kingdom 
in 1948. ‘This represents no increase 


* Related Products 


pieces. over the 24,760 tons supplied to the 
— FooTWEAR FROM CODSKIN, POLAND United Kingdom in 1947, but the agree- 
pe Polish coastal labor cooperatives have Lehane prc snrrn ene a a ment is expected to facilitate continua- 
hi begun tanning codskin for use in the tion of normal trade with a minimum of 
: production of women’s footwear. Tanned In 1947, the Colony of Singapore and difficulty regarding payments. 
Red codskin is said to be similar to ordinary the Federation of Malaya imported 501 Exports of hides and skins during the 
- animal skin in texture and has the ap- tons of round gambier; 503 tons of cube first 4 months of 1948 as compared with 
= pearance of lizard skin. Experiments gambier; and 199 tons of block gambier the corresponding period of 1947 (in 
also are being made in using the skin from the Netherlands Indies. parentheses), were as follows (in metric 
_ of sea catfish in producing fancy goods Exports from Singapore and the Fed- tons) : Salted cowhides, 11,036 (16,480) ; 
\u. such as handbags and portfolios. Simi- eration of Malaya to the Netherlands dry cowhides, 1,860 (2,851) ; dry goat- 
lar experiments in other European coun- Indies amounted to 468 tons of round skins, 720 (573) ; dry kidskins, 639 (366) ; 
the tries during the war years were not com- gambier and 383 tons of cube gambier. wild boar skins, 135 (152) ; snake, croco- 
mercially successful dile, and lizard skins, 44 (40). 
1g- : TURKEY SELLS VALONIA TO RUSSIA ‘ Ii 
A shortage of sheepskin has developed 
aS- LEATHER EXPORTS, CALCUTTA, INDIA Turkey sold 2,000 tons of valonia to in Rio Grande do Sul because of the cur- 
pe Exports of raw hides (mostly cow- Russia during August 1948. This is the tailment of imports from Uruguay and 
- hides) from Calcutta during August 1948 first sale of any importance between the because of heavy exports early in 1948. 
8 amounted to 29,632 pieces, as compared two countries since 1944. It is believed, therefore, that pigskin con- 
with 118,041 in July. About 34 percent sumption will increase. 
: ee LEATHER MANUFACTURES AND IMPORTS, 
of these exports were coastal shipments ; 
to Madras. The decrease in shipments TURKEY PRODUCTION OF FOOTWEAR IN U. K. 
during the month was attributed to the The Sumer Bank Tanning and Shoe Production of all footwear in the 
near exhaustion of export quotas. Ex- Factory at Beykoz, near Istanbul, the United Kingdom was 25 percent greater 
1. ports of raw skins, largely goatskins, to- only plant in Turkey producing machine- in the first half of 1948 than in the cor- 
Le taled 819,983 pieces in August, as com- made shoes. continues to turn out about responding period of 1947, whereas im- 
1 FW) pared with 1,021,695 in July, and reptile- 1,200,000 pairs of army shoes and 400,000 ports were nearly one-sixth lower. 


skin shipments amounted to 57,761 skins, 
as compared with 88,260 in July. Of the 
hides, the Netherlands received 7,800 
pieces; Italy, 4,544 ‘including 200 pieces 
of buffalo hides); Greece, 490; Egypt, 
6,500; and Madras (India), 10,298. 
Shipments of goat, calf, and kid skins 
went to the following countries: United 
States, 120,610 skins; United Kingdom, 
480.000; Italy, 78,623; Netherlands, 82,- 
000; Madras, 38,750; and Canada, 20,000 


pairs of civilian shoes annually. The 
bulk of Turkish commercial shoe pro- 
duction ‘(between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 
pairs) is carried out in small workshops 
employing a maximum of five workers. 
Domestic production of bovine hides 
was placed at about 6,000,000 kilograms 
in 1947. In addition, 10,483,799 kilo- 
grams of bovine hides and 106,200 kilo- 
grams of sole leather were imported. 


Exports and imports of footwear, in- 
cluding that made partly of rubber, in 
the first half of 1948 were 16 percent in 
value below those of the corresponding 
period of 1947, as evidenced by the ac- 
companying table. 


Foreiqn Trade in Footwear, U K 


First half of 


Exports of reptile skins were as follows: Imports of bovine hides for the first 5 oi ian 
= United States, 50 skins; United Kingdom, months of 1948 amounted to 106,200 ane 
rod 49,150; France, 5,225: and Australia, kilograms and of sole leather to 8,461 
w ox Boots and shoes, all or mainly of | 20zen | Dozen 
tw) 3,336. kilograms. leather j pairs | pairs 
0 According to an August report, the Imports of leather manufactures from pt seennghonme aes 7 th Re, 4 
» Government of India had not made any January to May 1948, in kilograms (with atlases 
allocation to shippers against the export figures for the entire year 1947 in paren- , i 
. quota of hides and skins for the second theses), were as follows: Transmission Oe Se ee 
( half of 1948. Shippers, therefore, were belts, hose, and other articles of leather Men's - ’ 
fi) reluctant to enter into forward commit- or skin used in connection with machin- w ith oe nore ie 208 ie 000 
ments with importers abroad. Supplies ery, 47,338 (65,253) ; leather gloves of all alg 12165 | 58.912 
from East Bengal were scarce because of kinds, 665 (27); luggage, hat boxes, gun Commun soles .. = 9, 176 


transportation 
floods. 
Local tanners continued to show steady 


difficulties and heavy 


cases, cartridge cases for hunters or sol- 
diers, and other similar articles, 15 (10); 
purses, ladies’ bags, cigarette cases, to- 


51,614 
Of other materials except rubber 96, 723 88, 137 


PRODUCTION OF HIDES AND SKINS 


demand for cowhides during August 1948 bacco pouches, cases for telescopes, 
\N and purchased about 24,500 pieces, as photographic and other similar appara- New Zealand produced 646,952 cattle 
ic compared with 29,500 in July. Madras tus, watch protectors, toilet cases, brief hides, of which 371,761 were available for 
- tanners, however, purchased only 2,500 rolls and bags ,and watch guards (of export, in the first 8 months of 1948. 
‘ hides, compared with more than 50,000 in leather), 1,978 (417); the afore-men- Calfskins totaled 28,247, of which 21,837 
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were exportable surpluses. Production 
of sheepskins totaled 2,359,531 and that 
of lambskins, 9,884,534. 


Livestock 


U. S. Exports INCREASE 


Exports of livestock from the United 
States increased about 510 percent in the 
past 10 years. In 1947 exports were 
valued at $9,374,081 as compared with 
$1,535,145 in 1937. These shipments were 
widely distributed and the majority of 
the animals were purchased as founda- 
tion stock for the improvement of herds, 
although many utility animals were in- 
cluded in the exports. Sheep were the 
only group that showed a decline in ex- 
ports in 1947 as compared with 1937. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LUMBER PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Canadian production of sawn lumber 
(excluding railway ties) amounted to 
603,230,000 board feet in June 1948, com- 
pared with 577,216,000 board feet in 
June 1947, according to preliminary es- 
timates of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. This brings production for the 
first 6 months of 1948 to 2,592,424,000 
board feet. Estimated production by 
Provinces for the first 6 months of 1947 
and 1948 is shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Sawn Lumber Production in Canada, First 
6 Months of 1947 and 1948 


(Thousand board feet 


First 6 First 6 
Province months of | months of 
1947 19458 

Prince Edward Island 6, 434 4,617 

Nova Scotia 201, 229 159, 195 

New Brunswick 154, 969 130, 891 

Quebec. _ - 421, 157 463, 527 

Ontario : 249, 267 280, 049 

Manitoba 33, 583 21, 577 

Saskatchewan. 95, 616 75, 872 

Alberta - 5 163, 212 197, 022 
Total, east of the 

Rockies 1, 325, 467 1, 332, 750 

British Columbia 1, 196, 177 1, 259, 674 

Total 2, 521, 644 2, 592, 424 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


LUMBER IMPORTS, CHINA 


Lumber imports into China during the 
first 6 months of 1948 were considerably 
below the level of the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1947. According to the Chinese 
Maritime Customs, the volume of lumber 
imports from January through June of 
1948, totaled 57,237 cubic meters, a de- 
crease of 43 percent in relation to the 
101,105 cubic meters imported during 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

Imports of railway ties during the first 
half of 1948 totaled 1,465,573 pieces. This 
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compares with 1,397,090 ties imported 
during the first 6 months of 1947. 
United States participation in the 
Chinese timber import trade amounted 
to 30 percent this year, as compared with 
57 percent a year ago. The largest de- 
cline was in the railway-tie business, the 
drop being to 51,387 ties, as compared 
with 889,716 last year. Practically all 
of this business was diverted to Canada. 


Machinery, 
Agricultu ral 


SERIOUS SHORTAGE OF EQUIPMENT IN 
AUSTRALIA 


The lack of machinery has caused 
Australian farmers to become alarmed 
over wheat prospects for the year 1948- 
49. In the State of New South Wales, 
the planted acreage is only 20 to 22 per- 
cent of that in 1947-48. (Farmers re- 
port that at local auctions used equip- 
ment has been bringing prices equal to 
or greater than for new equipment.) 
Types of machinery in greatest demand 
are tractors, one-way disks, disk plows, 
Tandem disk harrows, and harvesters. 

The lack of machinery also is responsi- 
ble for apprehension regarding harvest- 
ing of the crop. At Morea only 9 trac- 
tors and combines have been delivered 
out of a total of 110 on order. At Nar- 
rabri, 5 combines have been delivered out 
of 50 ordered. Because of a shortage of 
repair parts 41 tractors are out of serv- 
ice, and there are no tractors available 
to meet the 43 needed by repatriated sol- 
diers on farms in the area. 

It is estimated that in New South 
Wales the 6,446 tractors of all types or- 
dered will not be delivered. Of 1,884 
tractors (36 to 40 hp.) ordered in 1947- 
48, only 204 have been delivered. 


INCREASED NU MBER OF TRACTORS IN POLAND 


Tractors on Polish farms in the fall of 
1947 totaled 6,050 units compared with 
4,312 in the autumn of 1946, according 
to a Polish press report. 


PLAN FOR MECHANIZED AGRICULTURE, IRAQ 


A 5-year plan for mechanized agricul- 
ture in Iraq, providing for a fleet of 
2,000 tractors with corresponding imple- 
ments, 450 combine-harvesters, and 100 
stationary threshers, is under considera- 
tion by the Ministry of Economics. The 
plan calls for one-half of the threshers 
to be retained for hire by the Govern- 
ment and the remainder allowed for dis- 
tribution to farmers through normal 
trade channels. Service workshops are 
to be promoted. 

Only 28 tractors (of prewar origin) 
with tractor-drawn machinery were op- 
erating in 1944; there are now in the 
fields 450 tractors, 150 threshers, 100 cul- 
tivators, 100 harrows, and 50 seed drills. 


Also, there are 200 
reapers. 

The Directorate of Agricultural Mg- 
chinery has been operating a hiring qe. 
partment that is equipped with 60 trac. 
tors and plows and 45 combineg 
harvesters. 

A grant of $150,000 has been made by 
the Foreign Exchange Control Commit. 
tee from the scarce currency allocation 
for the purchase of agricultural machin. 
ery, and a similar request in the same 
amount is expected to be granted for 
this purpose. 


animal-drawn 


DECREASED SALES OF FARM MACHINERY In 
GUADALAJARA DISTRICT, MEXICO 


In the Guadalajara district of Mexico, 
farm machinery and implement sales 
declined sharply during August, owing 
principally to the devaluation of the 
peso. Small equipment, sold on a cash 
basis, made up practically all the current 
sales, 

The Agricultural Department of the 
State of Jalisco has 55 agricultural- 
equipment units in stock, each consisting 
of a United States manufactured tractor, 
reaper, and plow; these units are being 
sold at cost on terms 50 percent down 
and the remainder payable in 6 monthly 
installments. The selling price is fig- 
ured at the exchange rate of 4.85 pesos 
to the United States dollar. (On August 
31, 1948, the average buying and selling 
rates of the dollar in Guadalajara, were 
6.83 pesos and 6.84 pesos, respectively.) 


LARGE ORDERS FOR TRACTORS, TURKEY 


Orders for several thousand tractors 
for Turkey were placed with a British 
manufacturer following demonstrations 
of complete farm mechanization at An- 
kara, Adana, and Smyrna. Turkey’s 
potential tractor requirements have 
been estimated at 850,000 units. 


Machinery, 


* 


Industrial 


INDIA Buys TEXTILE MACHINERY FROM 
JAPAN 


In addition to textile machinery sold 
to India by Japan, orders have been 
placed with Japanese manufacturers for 
5,109 looms, 161,792 spindles, and 26 sets 
of preparatory and finishing machinery. 


MARKET FOR METAL-WORKING MACHINERY, 
BRITISH East AFRICA 


British East Africa presents, and is 
expected to continue to present, an ex- 
cellent market for metal-working ma- 
chinery of United States manufacture. 
Although the free flow of imports un- 
doubtedly will be restricted for some time 
as a result of the exchange situation, 
much of the machinery is essential, and 
most of it is not obtainable elsewhere. 
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It is anticipated that imports will not 
be completely curtailed even during the 
current economic difficulties. 


Imports, IRAQ 


Imports into Iraq under the classifi- 
cation “boilers and machinery” in the 
calendar year 1947 had a total value of 
1D2,896,209 (1 Iraq dinar=$4.03 U. S. 
currency). 


SwEDEN TO SUPPLY EQUIPMENT TO 
POLAND 


Sweden has received orders from Po- 
land for the delivery of electrical power 
generation and transmission material 
valued at 101,000,000 crowns’ (3.60 
crowns equal $1 U. S. currency); com- 
munication equipment worth 78,000,000 
crowns; machines and machine tools and 
other instruments amounting to 40,000,- 
000 crowns. 


IMPORTS RESTRICTED, SWEDEN 


Under the reduced allocations of dol- 
lars for importation of industrial goods 
into Sweden, the Director of the Swed- 
ish State Industry Commission has 
stated that it is not possible to consider 
the importation of extensive new ma- 
chinery from the United States. Under 
present circumstances, all that can be 
expected is to replace or supply repair 
parts for machines most vital to Swedish 
industry. 

Although there is some hope of in- 
creased machinery imports from Great 
Britain and the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many, Sweden is reported to be having 
difficulty in meeting export commit- 
ments to these countries and imports are 
restricted. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


VETERINARY TEAMS OPERATING IN CHINA 

Three anti-animal-disease teams have 
been operating in the Ninghsia Province 
of China since 1941. They have been 
using serums and vaccines supplied by 
the Northwest Animal Disease Preven- 
tion Station with satisfactory results. 
Both the farmers in the agricultural area 
and the nomadic Mongols in the pastur- 
age area of the Province have accepted 
the treatments for their livestock. Be- 
tween 1941 and 1945 a total of 7,528 cattle 
were inoculated against murrain; 2,325 
Cattle inoculated against lung disease; 
8,118 cattle inoculated against blood- 
effusing and leukemia; and 5,224 horses, 
2,982 mules, 6,160 cattle, and 20,955 sheep 
were inoculated against anthrax, which 
is very prevalent and from which the 
death rate is high. 

Three districts—Holan, Ngochina, and 
Yungning—have been designated as ex- 
Perimentation areas. Regular health ex- 
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aminations for animals are given in a 
number of selected villages in the spring 
and autumn. On each occasion about 
12,000 animals are examined. The ani- 
mal-disease-prevention campaign and 
other programs have caused a shortage 
of veterinary doctors which is acutely 
felt. For this reason, a class was opened 
in 1946 to train personnel to carry on 
the inoculation and testing program. 
The first class, which lasted only 7 days, 
trained 34 persons. 


IMPORTS OF CHEMICALS AND 
PHARMACEUTICALS, EGYPT 


In a recent report, “Economic and 
Commercial Conditions in Egypt,” the 
Commercial Minister for the United 
Kingdom, at Cairo, states that imports 
of chemical and pharmaceutical products 
increased from £E935,138 in 1938 to £E2,- 
571,901 in 1945 and £E2,894,749 in 1946. 
The increase was attributed to the large 
orders placed abroad to make up for the 
severe shortages of medicines and phar- 
maceuticals which occurred during the 
later stages of the war. 

The largest increase in import trade 
with the United Kingdom was, however, 
in medicines and pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties, as will be noted from the fol- 
lowing table of imports under this 
heading: 


Lgupt's Imports of Medicines and 
Pharmaceuticals 


Value in (Egyptian pounds 
Country of origin ——- _ Sects 


1938 1945 | 1946 

United Kingdom 114, 949 430, 811 651,479 
France 143, 526 
Germany 108, 026 
Switzerland 53, 144 134, 861 145, 800 
United States 20, 418 623, 618 349, 716 
Palestine 1, 279 124, H2 11, 144 
Other countries 36, O11 SS, O51 200, 523 

Totals 486,353 (1,401,823 | 1,358, 662 


1 Included under other countries. 


Crop EXPANSION, ETHIOPIA 


Included among plantation crops 
which may be expanded in Ethiopia are 
cinchona, stramonium, gum arabic, car- 
damom, caraway, frankincense, corian- 
der, and ginger. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture maintains an experimental cin- 
chona plantation near Kaffa. 


JAPAN FIGHTS EPIDEMIC AMONG HoRSES 


After one case of equine encephalo- 
myelitis was diagnosed in Saitama Pre- 
fecture on May 30, 1948, 34 cases, result- 
ing in 12 deaths, were reported in eight 
prefectures through July 26, 1948. The 
heaviest concentration of cases developed 
in the Tokyo metropolitan area. Of the 
34 cases, only 3 were reported from areas 
infected in 1947, when 1,106 cases were 
reported. Equine encephalomyelitis vac- 
cines were developed, and a program was 
formulated in June 1948 to immunize ap- 


proximately 50,000 horses in all newly in- 
fected localities and areas. Extensive re- 
search by all veterinary laboratories is 
under way, and emphasis has been placed 
on the production of vaccines. 


DrvuG IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


Imports and exports of drugs and med- 
icines for June 1948 and cumulative 
totals for the first half of 1948 are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


[Values in U. S. dollars] 





First 6 
Item co months 
of 1948 
IMPORTS 
Inorganic medicinal chemicals $47, 550. 00| $47, 587. 56 


Organic medicinal chemicals 
Prescription pharmaceuticals- 
Proprietary remedies_______- 
Miscellaneous drugs and medi- 


----| 15, 830. 58) 25, 918. 31 
14, 979.17) 14,979.17 
2, 268.00) 2, 268.00 
248, 816. 44 





ee eee 
i. | Sa 237, 838. 64/874, 914. 18 
EXPoRts | sing a = 
Biological products_..........-.- 2, 565.00) 8, 336. 49 
Drugs of animal origin, synthetic | 
equivalents _- --_- 7,050. 29 


"5, 026.15) 43,346. 40 
705. 56| 24, 537. 56 
73, 929. 55/442, 977. 95 


Medicinal chemicals, inorganic_-_ 
Medicinal chemicals, organic_- 
Prescription pharmaceuticals__- 
Proprietary remedies, non-pre- | 











scription pharmaceuticals - __ audecwacal eee 
Drugs and medicines, not else- 

where classified. ...........-.- 42, 152. 20| 75, 854. 70 

ay Oe ee ie eye 124, 378. 46'605, 252. 04 


| | 





Hone Kone Exports AGAR-AGAR AND 
MENTHOL TO U. S. 


Declared exports of .agar-agar from 
Hong Kong to the United States during 
the first 8 months of 1948 totaled 54,502 
pounds, valued at $78,407. In August 
alone, such exports amounted to 27,589 
pounds, valued at $34,768. 

In the January-August period of 1948, 
declared exports of menthol from Hong 
Kong to the United States amounted to 
5,095 pounds, valued at $41,966. August 
exports were 1,800 pounds, valued at 
$14,954. 


OUTPUT OF ANIMAL GLANDS, PARAGUAY 


Output of animal glands in Paraguay 
during 1947 included the following items 
(1946 figures are given in parentheses, 
in kilograms): Ovarian, 19 (32); pitui- 
tary, 11 (19); and thyroid, 39 (80). In 
addition, production of bile concentrate 
amounted to 1,261 kilograms in 1947, 
compared with 4,231 kilograms in the 
preceding year. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA MANUFACTURES 
VETERINARY BIOLOGICALS 


The State-owned Onderstepoort Vete1 - 
inary Research Laboratory, a manufac- 
turer of veterinary biologicals, is cele- 
brating its fortieth birthday this year, the 
foreign press states. The laboratory is 
reported to answer appeals for aid in sup- 
plying veterinary biologicals from what- 
ever country they may come, and to sell 
products at cost. 
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The best known of the approximately 
20 products manufactured are as follows: 
Gall-sickness vaccine, anthrax vaccine, 
rinderpest vaccine, and horse-sickness 
vaccine. The Laboratory, which is 
equipped with the latest in scientific in- 
struments, is reported to carry on consid- 
erable research. 


EXPORTS OF MEDICINALS AND DruGs, U. K. 


Exports of drugs and medicinals from 
the United Kingdom in June alone were 
worth £143,000, while the export target 
fixed for this particular class of products 
for the latter part of 1948 is £215,000 a 
month, according to foreign press re- 
ports. Details of drugs and medicines 
exported from the United Kingdom in the 
period January-June 1948 and in the cor- 
responding periods of 1947 and 1938 are 
given in the accompanying table. 


Product June June June 


1¥. 1947 48 
Proprietary medicines. £677,632 £2,480,363 £2,445, 192 
Acet ylsalicy lic acid 
; pounds 111, 098 745, 139 461,339 
Penicillin 
mega units 626, 096 s4 r 
Ointments and li 
ments 
éhundredweight 4,111 13, 893 16, 761 
Other drugs, medi- 
cines and medicinal 
preparations £791,708 £3,105,168 £3,422, 497 


PRODUCTION OF VETERINARY MEDICINALS, 
IRELAND (EIRE) 


Official statistics on production of 
veterinary medicinals and preparations 
in Ireland (Eire) in 1945 and 1946, and 
an estimate for 1947 are as follows: 1945, 
£47,205: 1946, £59,841; and 1947, £50,150. 
(£1=$4.02 United States dollars.) 


PRODUCTION INCREASED, ITALY 


Italian production of pharmaceuticals 
and, in particular, of medicinal special- 
ties, has been stepped uv considerably 
in the past few months. If the industry 
can obtain sufficient drugs and semi- 
manufactured products, it soon will be 
able, not only to cover nearly all home 
requirements but also to export good 
quantities of certain products. At pres- 
ent the industry comprises 800 factories 
according to the foreign rress. 


OvuTPUT OF CAMPHOR PRODUCTS, JAPAN 


Production of camphor products in 
Japan in June 1948 included the follow- 
ing items (preliminary, in metric tons), 
with revised figures for May in paren- 
theses: Camphor oil, 145 (154); crude 
camphor, 113 (121); refined camphor, 
52 (47). 


REEXPORTS OF PAPAIN, KENYA AND UGANDA 


Reexports of papain from Kenya and 
Uganda to the United States during 1947 
were valued at US$1,035,510, or 95.6 


percent of total reexports of that 
commodity. 
34 


VETERINARY PRODUCTS SUPPLIED By GOv- 
ERNMENT SERUM INSTITUTE, THE NETH- 
ERLANDS 


The Government Serum Institute, lo- 
cated at Rotterdam, is reported to supply 
most of the requirements of the Nether- 
lands for veterinary biologicals; how- 
ever, distemper and hog-cholera vac- 
cines and serums are imported. One 
importer-distributor estimates a _re- 
quirement of 300 distemper sets monthly. 
Prior to the war, the bulk of the im- 
ported animal health products were im- 
ported from Germany, but at present, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, and France are the main 
sources of supply. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, NORWAY 


Production of animal health remedies 
in Norway is carried on by the phar- 
maceutica! industry. Ointments, vermi- 
fuges, biologicals, and hormone products 
reportedly are manufactured. Prior to 
the war, imports of all pharmaceuticals 
originated mainly from Germany, Den- 
mark, and the United Kingdom, but at 
the present time the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Denmark, and Sweden 
are the principal sources. 


GUM-BENZOIN IMPORTS INTO SINGAPORE 
AND MALAYA 


Imports of gum benzoin into the Col- 
ony of Singapore and the Federation of 
Malaya from the Netherlands Indies 
(Sumatra) in 1947 totaled 1,481 tons 
valued at S$2,156,109. (S$1—U.S. $0.47.) 


PAPAIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
TANGANYIKA 


Yields of papain in the Arusha District 
of Tanganyika during August 1948 were 
disappointing. 

Exports of papain from Tanganyika 
during March 1948 totaled 36 hundred- 
weight valued at £3,343. The United 
States took 31 hundredweight value 
£2,944, and Kenya and Uganda ac- 
counted for the remainder. 


Motion Pictures 
and k;quipment 


NUMBER OF THEATERS IN BERMUDA 


There are 13 motion-picture theaters, 
with seating capacity of 3,620, now oper- 
ating in Bermuda, and 1 new theater still 
in the process of construction. This 
figure includes open-air theaters, which 
close during the colder months of the 
year. All are wired for sound. 


NATIONALIZED HUNGARIAN MOTION-PICTURE 
INDUSTRY CREATED BY CABINET COUNCIL 


Decision No. 28/1948 of the Hungarian 
Cabinet Council of August 19, 1948, pub- 
lished in No. 192 of the Hungarian Offi- 


cial Gazette of August 27, 1948, confirms 
the establishment of three national en. 
terprises for the production, distribution 
and performance of motion pictures, 

The Magyar Filgyarto Nv. (Hungarian 
Motion Picture Manufacturing Nationa] 
Enterprise) was formed for the produc. 
tion of motion pictures. The Magyar 
Filmforgalmi Nv (Hungarian Film Trad. 
ing N. E.) will distribute motion pictures, 
and will import and export motion pic- 
tures, film, raw materials, motion-pjc. 
ture cameras, and projectors. The Moz. 
gokepuzemi Nv ‘Motion Picture The. 
ater N. E.) was established for the op- 
eration and utilization of motion-picture 
theaters. 

The three aforementioned new enter. 
prises were established by pooling sey- 
eral nationalized enterprises of the perti- 
nent branches of industry. They come 
under the supervision of the Nationa! 
Motion Picture Bureau, which is in gen. 
eral charge of all matters pertaining to 
motion pictures, including censorship, 
and to which all proposed films of a non- 
scientific or advertising nature must be 
submitted for approval before produc- 
tion in Hungary. With a few minor ex- 
ceptions, all cinema production equip- 
ment, and theaters in Hungary are 
owned by the State. 

According to Hungarian semiofficia] 
publications, the main objectives of the 
reorganization of Hungary’s motion-pic- 
ture industry are the following: (a) At 
present only about 10 percent of the pic- 
tures exhibited in Hungary are produced 
in this country; during 1948-49 the share 
of Hungarian pictures is to be increased 
to 15 percent of play films and 20 to 25 
percent of documentary films; ‘(b) over 
a period of several years, about 800 new 
motion-picture theaters are to be erected 
in villages and farm centers; (c) it is 
hoped to increase the present number 
of 1.000000 cinema goers per week to 
1,500,000; and (‘d) profits, which pre- 
viously were drawn by entrepreneurs and 
agencies of the film trade, will be used 
in the future for the promotion of the 
film industry. 


EXEMPTION OF IRANIAN-MADE FILMS FROM 
MUNICIPAL TICKET TAX 

The Council of Ministers, with a view 
home industries, ap- 
proved in September a decree exempting 
Iranian-made films from the municipal 
ticket tax during the year March 21, 1948, 
to March 20, 1949. The sole beneficiary 
is the Mitra Film Co., which early in 
the spring began to exhibit the first full- 
length sound film made in Iran and is 
now engaged in shooting several ad- 
ditional films. The municipal ticket tax 
averages about 20 percent of the cost of 
the theater ticket. The total benefit to 
Mitra Film Co. from tax exemptions will 
not amount to more than a few thousand 
dollars; however, the tax exemption will 
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give the firm more of a fighting chance 
to break even on its first productions. 
Moreover, the decree sets a precedent 
that is encouraging to the incipient film 
industry in Iran. 


CzECHOSLOVAKIA’S FIVE-YEAR MOVIE PLAN 


It is hoped that by the end of the Five- 
Year Plan one new Czechoslovak full- 
jength film will be shown at cinemas 
each week. A total of 56 full-length 
films is to be produced in 1953, as com- 
pared with the 20 films produced in 1947. 
In addition, 26 cartoon and puppet films 
are to be produced annually as compared 
with 13 in 1947. Increased home pro- 
duction will lower the import of foreign 
films and increase the export of Czecho- 
slovak films. The plan calls for grad- 
ual improvement and modernization of 
the technical equipment in film studios. 


Naval Stores. 
Gums. Waxes. and 
Resins 


IMPORTS OF NAVAL STORES, BRAZIL 


The United States supplied nearly all 
of Brazil's imports of 189 metric tons of 
turpentine, valued at $63,900, in the first 
quarter of 1948, according to statistics 
of the Ministry of Finance. Imports in 
the first quarter of 1947 tuvaled 272 tons, 
all from the United States 

Imports of gum rosin (pitch) in the 
first quarter of 1948 dropped to 2,108 
tons from 4,617 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. Values were $476,200 
and $1,190,250, respectively. The United 
States supplied the entire amount in the 
first quarter of 1948 and more than 60 
percent of that imported in the first 
quarter of 1947. 


IMPORTS, By VALUE, INCREASED, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Southern Rhodesia’'s imports of oils, 
waxes, resins, paints, and related prod- 
ucts (including petroleum): in the first 
6 months of 1948 increased substantially 
in value over those in the corresponding 
period of 1947. Totals were £949,566 
and £458,966, respectively; in the first 
half of 1946, these imports were valued 
at £396,728. 


SHELLAC PRODUCTION, SIAM 


Considerable quantities of shellac 
are produced in Siam, and the industry 
is one that the Economic Survey Com- 
mittee has recommended should be de- 
veloped. Many small processing plants 
have been established recently, but they 
are unable to produce sufficient quanti- 
ties of high-quality shellac to compete 
in foreign markets because they lack 
modern machinery and technical knowl- 
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Norway To Rebuild Iron Mines 


First steps in the reconstruction of 
Norway's Nazi-destroyed iron mines at 
Syd Varanger were taken on Septem- 
ber 29, when the Parliament’s Finance 
Committee approved a Government pro- 
gram for financing this long-discussed 
project, says the Norwegian Information 
Service. Located far north of the Arctic 
Circle near the Norwegian-Soviet bound- 
ary, the Syd Varanger deposits were 
producing nearly 600,000 tons of dressed 
ore each year before the war, and were 
Norway’s main domestic iron source. 

Terms of the program provide for the 
Department of Industries’ guaranteeing 
a $13,350,000 loan, at the same time 
authorizing a direct Government loan 
of $5,000,000. In addition, the depart- 
ment will be authorized to purchase on 
behalf of the Government, at par, $1,000,- 
000 in new shares which will raise the 
capital stock of A/S Syd Varanger from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000. This stock 
outlay will be covered under the 1948-49 
state budget. 

Finance committee members visited 
ruins of the Syd Varanger works near 
Kirkenes last summer. There it was 
clear that the economic gap left by the 
destroyed mines could not possibly be 
filled by substitute enterprises, as the 
economy of the area is almost completely 
dependent upon them. In its report, the 
committee noted that even though profit- 
able operation of the project was by no 
means certain it nevertheless supported 
reconstruction with Government aid in 
view of the area-problem which would 
otherwise result. 











edge. The cultivation of the best varie- 
ties of trees and the adoption of improved 
methods of caring for the lac insects are 
being urged. It is also recommended 
that a modern lac factory be constructed. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


SUNFLOWER-SEED CROP, ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Ministry of Agriculture 
has announced its third estimate of the 
1947-48 sunflower-seed crop as being 
930,200 metric tons, an increase of 35.2 
percent from the preceding year. 


COMPANY FORMED FOR PRODUCTION OF 
CoOPRA, VENEZUELA 


A company has been formed in Car- 
acas, Venezuela, for the purpose of 
producing copra on a large scale, ac- 
cording to press reports. This company, 
Compania Copra, S. A., is capitalized at 
5,000,000 bolivares (1 bolivar=about 
$0.2985 United States currency), 20 per- 
cent of which has been paid in. Fifty 
percent of the paid-in capital has been 
subscribed by a group of producers of 
vegetable lard and oils and the other half 
by Corporacion Venezolana de Fomento, 


autonomous Government agency. The 
additional capital will be subscribed 


equally by the two groups in installments 
beginning in January 1949. When the 
balance of the 5,000,000 bolivares has 
been paid in, it is intended to increase 
the capital to 10,000,000 bolivares. The 
board of directors is composed of seven 
members, three representing the Cor- 
poracion and four representing the 
industrialists. 

Four of the five large producers of 
vegetable lard and oils in Venezuela are 
participating in the new venture. These 
producers now import 70 percent of their 
requirements of oleaginous materials, 
largely copra from the Philippines and 
Mozambiqiie. The balance of their 
needs is made up of domestic copra, 
cottonseed, sesame, and peanuts. 

It is stated that Compania Copra will 
plant 4,000 hectares (1 hectare = 2.471 
acres) with 140 trees per hectare, which, 
when in full production, will yield 12,000 
tons of copra annually. It will take 7 
years for the palms to mature, but during 
this period probably peanuts will be 
Cultivated to carry the operating ex- 
penses of the company. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


INCREASE IN PRICES, MONTERREY, MEXICO 


Prices of domestically made paints and 
lacquers have advanced about 40 percent 
in the manufacturing district of Mon- 
terrey, Mexico. Paint producers state 
that the rise in the cost of imported 
chemicals and pigments has necessitated 
the increase. 


Radio 


DECLINE IN CUBA’S IMPORTS 


Cuban imports of radio receivers dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1948 totaled 
56,275 units valued at $1,497,914, com- 
pared with 90,303 units valued at $2,637,- 
932 during the corresponding period of 
1947. Of the total imported in the 1948 
period, 55,546 sets were from the United 
States and 729 were from European 
sources. 

The decline in imports was caused 
principally by the receipt of large num- 
bers of 5- and 6-tube models in 1947, 
according to trade sources. Normal an- 
nual requirements for receiving sets are 
estimated at about 35,000 units, but the 
trade estimates that a maximum of 
50,090 new units can be marketed in ex- 
traordinarily good years—the average 
import rate per year in 1946, 1947, and 
1948 (the latter based on data for the 
first 8 months) was roughly 100,000 sets. 
A drastic price reduction on present 
stocks is reportedly contemplated in 
order to step up sales and gradually per- 
mit the importation of newer models. 
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Another important factor in the sales 
decline and the increase in stocks is 
the fact that many Cubans who vaca- 
tioned in the United States brought back 
with them sets purchased during their 
stay. 


Rubber 
and Products 


Inp1A To ESTABLISH TIRE FACTORY 


An Indian company has obtained the 
approval of the Government for the es- 
tablishment of a tire factory at Trivan- 
drum, Travancore State, South India. 
The factory is planned for an annual esti- 
mated production of 100,000 passenger- 
car and truck tires, 100,000 tubes, 1,000,- 
000 bicycle tires, and certain other rub- 
ber products. It is to be capitalized at 
20,000,000 rupees ($6,000,000). The 
Travancore government is to have 51 
percent participation, and the remaining 
capital is to be supplied by private Indian 
interests. The new company is inter- 
ested in arranging for technical assist- 
ance with a company in the United 
States on a royalty basis. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Ext SALVADOR’S IMPORTS 


Imports in 1947 of perfumes, skin lo- 
tions, and balms into El] Salvador 
amounted to 39,668 kilograms valued at 
239,885 colones as against 42,847 kilo- 
grams with a value of 245,003 colones in 
1946. (One colon=$0.40 U. S. currency.) 
Of these imports, 31,373 kilograms hav- 
ing a value of 158,770 colones came from 
the United States in 1947, as against 
37,257 kilograms (187,891 colones) in 
1946. France supplied 5,219 kilograms 
(60,027 colones) in 1947, a sharp increase 
from the shipments in 1946 of 1,515 kilo- 
grams (28,200 colones). 


SoaP PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, ETHIOPIA 


Nine factories in Ethiopia manufac- 
ture a low-grade unwrapped laundry 
soap. The estimated monthly produc- 
tion of 150 metric tons is reported to be 
satisfying present demand for these 
products; production during the Italian 
occupation reached 1,500 tons monthly. 
The present productive capacity of the 
nine factories is estimated at 500 tons. 

In the first 6 months of 1948 imports 
of laundry soap were valued at E$184,000 
(144 tons) and toilet soap, E$38,000 (no 
quantity indicated). Imports of laun- 
dry soap in 1947 were valued at E$224,000 
(278 tons) and toilet soap, E$126,000 
compared with 1946 laundry-soap im- 
ports valued at E$364,000 (387 metric 
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tons) and toilet soap valued at E$115,- 
000. (E$1—US$0.40 at official rate and 
$0.30-$0.35, open-market rate.) Direct 
shipments from the United States are 
greatly handicapped by the shortage of 
dollar exchange, forcing merchants to 
pay 20 to 25 percent more than the offi- 
cial rate, whereas sterling exchange is 
obtainable at the official rate of E$10 
to £1. 


TRADE IN TOILETRIES, BIZONAL GERMANY 


Toiletry exports from Bizonal Ger- 
many in July 1948 totaled in value 
$13,691. Total exports of toiletries, cos- 
metics, soap, and household chemical 
specialties, for the 7 months ended July 
1948 were valued at $78,332. 

Imports of soap in July 1948 totaled in 
value $72,381 and those of toilet powders, 
$1,360. Imports of toiletries, soaps, cOs- 
metics, and household chemical prepara- 
tions for the 7 months ended July 1948 
were valued at $647,571, of which $72,381 
worth was soap and $15,784, toilet 
powders. 


. 
TRADE IN ESSENTIAL OILS, BIZONAL 
GERMANY 


Imports of essential oils by Bizonal 
Germany in the first 7 months of 1948 
were valued at $200,094, of which $140,- 
515 worth entered in July. Floral abso- 
lutes, concrete, and mixture of essential 
and floral oils were valued at $57,452, the 
July receipts amounting to $21,852. Ex- 
ports of essential oils in the 7-month 
period were valued at $117. 


PRODUCTION OF COSMETICS AND 
DENTIFRICES, JAPAN 


Japanese cosmetic production in May 
1948 totaled 389,240 kilograms. It con- 
sisted principally of creams, 99,716 kilo- 
grams: hair preparations, 79,501 kilo- 
grams; and face powders, 60,517 kilo- 
grams. Production in April totaled 475,- 
173 kilograms including creams, 134,093 
kilograms; hair preparations, 96,319 
kilograms; and face powders, 51,267 kilo- 
grams. June production declined gen- 
erally, with the exception of face pow- 
ders, which increased 18 percent. 

Manufacture of dentifrices reached 
the total of 1,213,656 kilograms in May 
1948, of which 1,124,540 kilograms were 
tooth powders. Production in April 
1948 totaled 942,261 kilograms, of which 
843,505 kilograms were powder. Two of 
the three dentifrices reported increased 
production during June. 


IMPORTS OF ‘TOILET PREPARATIONS 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Toilet-preparation imports into the 
Republic of the Philippines in the first 6 
months of 1948 were valued at 3,500,000 
pesos (1 Philippine peso = US$0.50), 
compared with 6,986,984 pesos in 1947 
and 1,460,000 pesos in 1940. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


The number of hand looms in opera. 
tion in West Java, Netherlands Indies 
at the end of June 1943 was 12,708 as 
compared with 9,826 in May. Produc. 
tion for July was estimated at 1,275,009 
meters of sarong material, 209,000 meters 
of poplin, 77,000 meters of suitings, ang 
58,000 pieces of batiks. 

The total 1948 production of Kapok ip 
the Netherlands-occupied area of East 
Java was estimated at 4,000 metric tons, 
This is about 5,000 tons less than the 
prewar annual average for the entire 
Province. Production in all of Nether. 
lands-occupied Java and Madura in 1948 
will probably reach 8,000 tons. Delay in 
making kKapok available for export is 
attributed to the shortage of presses: 
there are only four in operation. Press- 
ing costs are about ten times more than 
prewal levels; domestic prices are con- 
sequently high. 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
BELGIUM 


Belgian cotton stocks at mills on July 
31, 1948, totaled 24,406 metric tons as 
compared with 23,847 tons on August 1, 
1947. Consumption amounted to 91,769 
tons from August 1, 1947, to July 31, 
1948; imports for that period totaled 
91,923 tons and reexports, 644 tons. 

Belgium produced 33,024 tons of 
cotton fabrics and 43,272 tons of cotton 
yarns in the first 6 months of 1948, as 
compared with 33,507 tons and 40,649 
tons, respectively, in 1947. 

The cotton trade expects to buy a 
greater proportion of its cotton from the 
United States during the 1948-49 season 
because of lower prices, although total 
imports are expected to be somewhat 
smaller, inasmuch as consumption is 
from 10 to 15 percent below that of 
1947-48. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF COTTON, 
CEYLON 

Production of cotton in Ceylon in 
1947-48 was estimated at about 2,500 
hundredweight from 900 acres. Mills 
using raw cotton consumed 16,285 hun- 
dredweight from July 1, 1947, to June 30, 
1948, as compared with 15,333 hundred- 
weight from August 1, 1946, to July 31, 
1947. (1 hundredweight=112 pounds.) 

Imports in the 1947—48 period amount- 
ed to 13,857 hundredweight or about 200 
hundredweight more than for the corre- 
sponding period in 1946-47. In 1947- 
48, Uganda supplied 17,881 hundred- 
weight as compared with 7,446 in 1946- 
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47: India shipped 4,128 as compared with 
3.500 in 1946-47; and Tanganyika sup- 
plied 1,848 as compared with 2,730 in 


1946-47. 
EL SALVADOR’S COTTON TRADE 


Estimates of the area planted to cot- 
ton in El Salvador for the year 1948—49 
amount to 25,000 acres with production 
estimated at 20,000 bales of 500 pounds 
each, as compared with the 1947-48 pro- 
duction of 20,570 bales. Reports indi- 
cate that demand from Central Ameri- 
can countries will exceed the available 
export supply. Stocks at mills on July 
31, 1948, were estimated at about 7,000 
pales; consumption during 1947-48 to- 
taled 13,000 bales; imports, 1,021 bales; 
and exports, 14,102 bales. 


Raw-CoTToN IMPORTS DECLINE, HUNGARY 


Hungarian imports of raw cotton de- 
clined to 1,334 metric tons in June 
1948 from the peak volume of 3,996 tons 
in February. Cotton-fabric exports 
dropped to 286 tons in June from 359 
tons in February. Concern over this de- 
crease was heightened by the fact that 
Hungary’s spinning capacity is being ex- 
panded. Stock piles have been sufficient 
for present requirements, however, and 
in the future, export orders probably will 
be given preference over the needs of the 
domestic market. 


BRAZIL'S COTTON SUPPLY 


From August 1, 1947, to July 31, 1948, 
Norway imported 3,247 tons of cotton, of 
which Brazil supplied 1,641 tons; the 
United States, 745 tons: Peru, 392 tons; 
and India, 358 tons. Smaller amounts 
were received from France, the Belgian 
Congo, the United Kingdom, and Bel- 
gium. Since July 1948, only United 
States cotton has been purchased. 

Only 3,518 tons of cotton were con- 
sumed during the 1947-48 crop year, but 
during the 1948-49 year consumption is 
expected to increase to 4,668 tons, or 
about 33 percent. 

Stocks on July 31, 1948, totaled 836 
tons as compared with 1,215 tons on 
August 1, 1947. 


Wool and Products 


NEW ZEALAND PLANS MANUFACTURE OF 
AXMINSTER CARPETS 


A plant for the production of Axmin- 
ster carpets will soon be completed and 
in operation in New Zealand. Output of 
this factory mainly will affect imports 
from the United Kingdom. 


ITALY’s WOOL TRADE 


Italian imports and exports of wool 
and wool manufactures for the period 
January—May 1948 were as shown in the 
accompanying table. 
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Ttaly’s Wool and Wool-Manufacture Imports 
and Exports for January-May 1948 


[Metric tons] 


Item Imports | Exports 
Greasy woo] 19, 120 203 
Clean basis : . 9, 560 |__- 
Scoured woo] 3; 237 | 330 
Wool waste. 902 | 133 
Carded and combed wool... 406 132 
Rags a 6, 219 19, 108 
Hair and nap-_--.- 364 490 
Wool yarn_.- ; 68 1, 508 
Reexported _ - | 1, 253 
Wool fabrics. . - - 2 | 1,740 
Reexported : 993 
Other wool manufactures 34 121 
Reexported 23 
Mixed wool fabrics 62 
Felts for hats P 10, 516 
Wool blankets_. 34 


Sewed articles of wool, hair, and 
nap Ba 4) 97 


Source: Central Institute of Statistics. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FLAX AND HEMP PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
TURKEY 


Turkey produced an estimated 2,700 
metric tons of flax fiber and 14,660 tons 
of hemp fiber in 1948 as compared with 
2,478 tons of flax fiber and 9,948 tons of 
hemp fiber in 1947. (One metric ton = 
2,204 pounds.) The introduction of Ar- 
gentine flax into Turkey has stimulated 
production as farmers in southern 
Turkey are finding it a profitable crop. 

From January through May 1948, only 
520 tons of hemp fiber were exported, 
principally to France; 100 tons of flax 
fiber were shipped to Germany. 


JUTE CLOTH AND BAG STATISTICS, TURKEY 


Jute bags are produced in Turkey in 
workshops operated by bag merchants, 
where they are cut and sewed from im- 
ported jute sack cloth. Positive produc- 
tion figures are not available because of 
the number of these workshops, but trade 
estimates place average annual produc- 
tion at 1,500,000 kilograms. Average an- 
nual consumption is about 6,000,000 
kilograms. 

India is Turkey’s main supplier of jute 
cloth and bags, and from January to 
May 1948 supplied 3,872 kilograms of jute 
bags and 5,618 kilograms of rough jute 
cloth. The United Kingdom furnished 
6,533 kilograms of rough jute cloth. 

Total imports in 1947 from all coun- 
tries amounted to 2,678,259 kilograms of 
jute bags and 1,297,850 kilograms of 
rough jute cloth. 


Tobaeceo and 
Related Products 


ITALY’s TOBACCO TRADE 


The 1948 tobacco crop in Italy is esti- 
mated by the Tobacco Monopoly at 143,- 
000,000 pounds from 148000 acres— 
about the same as last season’s outturn. 
In prewar years, Italy’s tobacco crop 


averaged 95,511,000 pounds annually. 
The large crops in 1947 and 1948 have 
permitted stock rebuilding and provided 
for increased consumption demand. 
Italy imports some tobacco for blend- 
ing purposes. During the first half of 
1948 imports of leaf reflected increased 
trade with European countries. Imports 
for the period January—June 1948 totaled 
19,302,000 pounds, according to the Cen- 


tral Institute of Statistics. Greece sup- 
plied 5,912,000 pounds; Yugoslavia, 
2,239,000 pounds; Turkey, 2,570,000 


pounds, and the United States, 6,249,000 
pounds. During 1947, Italy imported a 
total of 29,826,000 pounds of tobacco, of 
which 17,989,000 was of United States 
origin and most of the remainder from 
Greece and Turkey. 

Exports of leaf from Italy for the first 
half of 1948, chiefly destined to Austria, 
amounted to 1,158,000 pounds. In addi- 
tion, about 1,700,000 pounds of processed 
tobacco (largely stems and dust) were 
exported, almost entirely to Switzerland. 


TOBACCO PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CHINA 


Preliminary estimates place China’s 
1948 flue-cured tobacco crop at about 
240,000,000 pounds compared with 135,- 
000,000 pounds in 1947. In prewar 
(1935-39) years, China produced an 
average of about 150,000,000 pounds of 
flue-cured tobacco annually. Despite 
the extremely large outturn this year, 
substantial imports will be necessary to 
maintain cigarette manufacture at the 
high levels of recent months, inasmuch 
as a considerable portion of the domes- 
tic crop is not expected to reach man- 
ufacturing centers. 

China’s imports of leaf tobacco during 
the past year have been sharply curtailed 
by shortages of foreign exchange and 
controls by exchange allocation. Im- 
ports of leaf tobacco during the period 
October 1947 through June 1948 totaled 
only 14,067,000 pounds, of which the 
United States furnished 13,179,000 
pounds. During the _ corresponding 
period of the preceding marketing sea- 
son, October 1946-June 1947, total im- 
ports were 37,028,000 pounds, practically 
all from the United States. Leaf im- 
ports from this country consist almost 
wholly of flue-cured. 

Cigarette imports for the period Oc- 
tober 1947—June 1948 totaled 176,000,000 
pieces, of which the United States fur- 
nished 170,000,000. Most of the remain- 
der originated in the United Kingdom 
and Hong Kong. 





Public bidding for the installation of a 
telephone system for the city of Quezal- 
tenango, Guatemala, was suspended in- 
definitely, according to an announce- 
ment of the Ministry of Finance and 
Public Credit published in the Diario de 
Centro America on September 13, 1948 
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Congestion at Colombian 
Ports Greatly Relieved 


A marked improvement has taken 
place in Colombian port conditions. The 
U. S. Embassy at Bogota reports that a 
substantial decline in import tonnages, 
largely due to restrictions on dollar ex- 
change, enabled the port authorities at 
Buenaventura to continue clearing up 
the congestion. An estimated 30,000 tons 
of cargo still fill the warehouses and city 
streets, but loading and unloading time 
on vessels in port has been reduced con- 
siderably. Movement from the port to 
interior points has been accelerated. 
There is no congestion in either Barran- 
quilla or Cartagena. 


Cairo To Change Electric- 
Power Fifty-Cycle Frequency 


In connection with the termination on 
December 31, 1948, of the franchise of 
Compagnie Lebon to supply electric 
power in Cairo, and the transfer of its 
facilities to Egyptian Government con- 
trol, the Egyptian Ministry of Public 
Works has announced that the power 
supply will be changed to 50 cycles in 
those areas now receiving 40-cycle cur- 
rent. The shift is to be made by sections 
of the city, with the first to be made in 
Choubra some time during the winter of 
1949-50. 


Greece Plans To Modernize 
Telecommunications System 


Governmental and private telecom- 
munications facilities were recently 
merged in Greece as part of a plan to 
modernize the entire system, according 
to the American Embassy at Athens. 
Expansion of facilities is contemplated, 
and for this purpose the authorities hope 
to obtain equipment with ECA funds 
during the first year of ECA operations. 


Concession Granted To Supply 

Power To Tulear, Madagascar 
An order of the High Commissioner 

dated August 30, 1948. approving an 


agreement made by the Madagascar 
Government General, the city of Tulear, 
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and the Societe des Conserves Alimen- 
taires de la Montagne d’Ambre (S. C. A. 
M. A.) for the concession to furnish elec- 
trical energy to Tulear, was published 
recently in the Journal Officiel de Mad- 
agascar et Déependances, according to the 
American Consulate at Tananarive. 

Under the agreement, S. C. A. M. A. is 
given the concession for a 3l-year period, 
for constructing facilities and furnishing 
electricity for all public and private serv- 
ices within the city limits of Tulear, with 
the exception of those accepted by com- 
mon carriers. A generating plant will be 
built by S. C. A. M. A. at its own expense 
and will be its sole property, but the city 
of Tulear will retain title to those instal- 
lations needed for the project which will 
be built at its expense. 

The central will be equipped at the out- 
set with a main steam plant (210 kilo- 
watts) and a Diesel unit (55 kilowatts) 
for emergency purposes. Electricity will 
be supplied to consumers at 127/220 volts 
(low tension) and 5,000 volts ‘high ten- 
sion), at 24-hour service. 

It is understood that all equipment 
which can be obtained in France will be 
purchased from French manufacturers. 

Inhabitants of Tulear are hopeful that 
the area, which is now the least indus- 
trialized in the colony, will use the elec- 
tricity to be supplied by S. C. A. M. A. 
for the development of new industries. 
The large undeveloped deposits of coal 
located about 125 miles west of Tulear, for 
which the colonial government has great 
plans and hopes, is particularly impor- 
tant in considering the industrial poten- 
tial of the area. 


KLM Opens New Far 
Eastern Air Route 

The Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM) has 
been licensed by the Supreme Command- 
er for the Allied Powers in Japan to op- 
erate air-line facilities between Bang- 
kok, Siam, and Tokyo, Japan. 


Poland’s First Postwar 
Railway Nears Completion 
The first entirely new railroad line in 


Poland will be in operation on December 
15, 1848, according to the Polish press 


The line, running between Tomaszow- 
Mazowiecki and Radom, is now com. 
pleted from Tomaszow-Mazowiecki ag 
far as Wieniawa. 


Television Service 
Planned for Brazil 


Radio Televisao, a Brazilian company, 
plans to set up a television service at Rio 
de Janeiro. According to the Brazilian 
press, the equipment is to be supplied by 
a United States firm, and the system will 
operate on United States standards. 


Government Intervenes in 
Cuba’s Electrie-Railway 
Wage Dispute 


The Cuban Government, under terms 
of Decree No. 3218 promulgated on Oc- 
tober 9, 1948, has appointed an inter- 
venor in the Havana Electric Railway 
Co. with broad administrative and man- 
agement powers. This action, according 
to the provisions of the decree, is based 
on the company’s failure to comply with 
the resolution of the Minister of Labor of 
August 21, 1948, ordering an increase in 
the wages of streetcar workers 

Habana properties of the company 
were adjudicated to the Cuban Govern- 
ment at an auction sale held on Septem- 
ber 11, but transfer of title to the Gov- 
ernment has not yet been effected 


Hydroelectric Resources To Be 
Developed in El Salvador 


The Salvadoran Legislative Assembly 
in Decree No. 137, of September 22, 1948, 
created the Comision Ejecutiva Hidro- 
eléstrica del Rio Lempa, which is charged 
with developing and administering the 
hydroelectric resources of the Lempa 
River. By the creation of this body, an 
important step has been taken toward 
the execution of the much-discussed 
hydroelectrification project which is de- 
signed to furnish Salvadoran agriculture 
and industry with badly needed addi- 
tional power. The first important task 
facing the Commission will be that of 
obtaining the necessary financing of the 
project, the cost of which is estimated at 
about $15,000,090. 
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Jamaican Transmitter Offers 
Entertainment 4 Hours Daily 


ZQI, the only entertainment transmit- 
ter in Jamaica, is operated by the gov- 
ernment on a strictly nonprofit basis on 
a normal schedule of only 4 hours a day. 
Occasionally special programs are given, 
as in the case of international cricket 
matches or other events of special inter- 
est. This station has been broadcasting 
with a power of 1,000 watts on 4.95 mega- 
cycles on the 60-meter band from 4:00 to 
5:30 p. m., and 3.48 megacycles on the 
90-meter band from 7:30 to 10:00 p. m. 
In September 1948, the station began 
operating experimentally on 6.07 mega- 
cycles in the 49-meter band. Although 
this frequency is only on loan from the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, con- 
tinuance will depend chiefly on listener 
reports from the island. The language 
of the island is English. 


Increase in Harbor Taxes 
Announced for Oslo, Norway 


The Harbor Directorate of Oslo, Nor- 
way, has given public notice of a 25 per- 
cent increase in harbor taxes effective 
October 11. Cranage rates are specifi- 
cally exempt from this increase. The 
Oslo Harbor Administration regards the 
increase in harbor taxes as necessary to 
offset an anticipated deficit in adminis- 
trative costs of operation of the port in 
the fiscal year 1948. 


Monterrey, Mexico, Reports 
Decline in Gas Consumption 


Consumption of gas in Monterrey de- 
clined during the month of September. 
The gas distributed by the Cia. de Tran- 
vias Luz y Fuerza Motriz de Monterrey 
amounted to 11,260,680 cubic meters as 
compared with 11,658,091 cubic meters in 
August; while gas distributed by the Gas 
Industrial de Monterrey in September 
was 32 percent below the average for the 
first half of 1948. In both cases the de- 
crease is attributed primarily to the strik> 
at La Fundidora which adversely affected 
industries depending on deliveries of steel 
from that plant. besides eliminating La 
Fundidora itself from consumption. An- 
other contributing factor was the reduc- 
tion in output by about 40 percent of the 
local textile mill. 

Gas Industrial, which confines its out- 
put to industrial consumers, suffered cor- 
respondingly more than Luz y Fuerza 
which serves both industry and the gen- 
eral public. 


Revamped Tariff Schedules on 
Argentine Railways Announced 
In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Argentine Secretariat of 
Transport, the Executive Power has de- 
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objective is a complete telephone facility. 


rails) with wood arms. 
telephone circuit. 


public and internal dispatches. 


little interference is noted. 


and duplex are used. 


normal communications between stations 
by telegraph or by internal postal service. 


to all offices. 
controls. 


system. 


telephone system throughout. 





Train Dispatching in Argentina 
By KENNETH N. HYNEs, American Embassy, Buenos Aires 


Telephony is used to a great extent for train dispatching in Argentina, but on less im- 
portant lines where there are no telephone facilities, telegraphy is used. 


but the local operator consults the next station for track clearance. 
orders are dispatched by both the central office and the station operator. 

The facilities used consist of a pair of copper wires strung on iron posts (discarded 
In exceptional cases the telegraph is operated on a composited 
Carrier telegraph is not used. 
train operations, repeaters are used, but on telegraph lines they are used for sending 


All stations are connected in parallel, not only on the telephone hook-up for train- 
control purposes, but also on the telegraph lines, with a maximum of 40 stations for 
the first and a maximum of 20 for the second. 

Flat type transpositions are used, spaced at approximately every 3,200 feet. Very 


\ simple telegraph with a central battery is used, although in some cases semiduplex 


(ll information relative to the formation of trains, personnel, freight, and other perti- 
nent matters is transmitted verbally by the telephone system of train control. 


The railroad-owned telephone service is very restricted and purely local 
warehouses, yards, roundhouses, and so on. 
available between the most important offices, and it is the intention to extend this service 
Direct telephone communication always exists between the central train 


Recently the Government granted authorization to the railways, which have been 
nationalized, to transmit commercial telegraph messages, and the recommendation has 


been proposed that the railway telegraph system be integrated with the state telegraph 


Radio is not used for train dispatching, but plans are under way to establish a carrier 


The ultimate 
Orders are dispatched from the control office, 
In effect, therefore, 


On the telephone lines for controlling 


Other 
and employees of the line are transmitted 


only between 
Railroad telephone trunk-line service is 








creed new tariff scales, effective from the 
first of October, which are intended to 
promote more economical employment of 
rolling stock with the attendant revenue 
advantages. 

Basic and special carload tariffs will 
now apply only to railway cars with a 
capacity of 20,000 kilograms or more. 
For cars with a capacity of less than 20,- 
000 kilograms, the basic or special tariffs 
plus a surcharge of 10 percent will ap- 
ply. If the railway provides cars of less 
than 20,000 kilograms capacity because 
of a shortage of cars of the required size, 
the surcharge will be eliminated. When 
it is to the advantage of a shipper with a 
minimum waybill corresponding to 20,000 
kilograms capacity, cars of smaller size 
may be employed at the rates prescribed 
for the cars of 20,000 or more kilograms 
capacity. 

Coincident with the foregoing, the 
xovernment canceled the special carload 
tariff which had applied to Central Ar- 
gentine Railway freight cars of 10, 11, 
15.5, and 18 tons, inasmuch as the small- 
est car now in service by the railway is 
of 20 tons capacity and the continuation 
of the special tariff would apply, there- 
fore, to less-than-carload shipments. 


Argentine Decree Affects 
Merchant and River Fleets 

The Argentine Government has is- 
sued a decree, which places the State 
Merchant Fleet and the State River Fleet 


under the direction of the Secretariat of 
Transport as of November 1. According 
to the American Embassy at Buenos 
Aires, the first-named was formerly un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Marine and the second under the admin- 
istration of the Ministry of Public Works. 
The transference of this additional re- 
sponsibility to the Secretariat of Trans- 
port is in line with the Government’s 
policy to centralize within that body all 
responsibility necessary for the coordi- 
nated administration and direction of 
the nation’s transport facilities 


New Telephones, Mexico 


The Ericsson Co. is now installing 
20,000 additional telephone connections 
in Mexico City, and the Mexican Tele- 
phone Co. 2,000 new connections, accord- 
ing to the Minister of Communications 
of Mexico. 


Denmark Releases 1947-148 
Radio-Operations Report 


Few organizational changes occurred 
in the general radio set-up in Denmark, 
according to the annual report recently 
issued by the Danish State Radio for the 
fiscal year April 1, 1947—March 31, 1948. 

While the general administration of the 
State Radio remains the same as here- 
tofore, a new department has been added 
to the six already functioning to handle 
the short-wave broadcasts which are ex- 
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pected to constitute an important part 
of the Danish broadcasting activities as 
soon as the new, powerful short-wave 
transmitter begins to operate. The orig- 
inal plan was to begin operations on 
April 1, 1948, but the completion of the 
station has repeatedly been delayed and 
just recently October 1, 1948, was set as 
the date upon which the station was to 
be officially inaugurated. 

The fiscal year 1947-48 showed a con- 
siderable increase over the preceding 


Categories - —— 





Hours 
Music. - - -- , See ee 2, 279 
Lectures and talks . 439 
Instruction - __-__- : 415 
a eg : 638 
Church services. : : 255 
Recitations and readings : 182 
Dramatic performances 135 
Spot-reportings; transmissions from meet- 
ings... ‘ . A . 179 
Miscellaneous : ee 173 
Total ates 4, 700 





It is interesting to note in the above 
compilation that the news broadcasts in- 
creased by more than 22 percent during 
the year. The increase of about 103 
hours in the time allotted to “Instruc- 
tion” was due to the resumption of the 
School Radio Broadcasts. 

In the State Radio’s report a large sec- 
tion is devoted to a survey of activities of 
the Music Department during 1947-48, 
which was responsible for 46.7 percent of 
the programs, as shown by the above 
table. Among the symphony concerts 
presented during the year by the Radio 
Symphony Orchestra, mention may be 
made of the fact that the two American 
compositions, Samuel Barber’s “Over- 
ture to ‘The School for Scandal’” and 
William Schuman’s “Symphony for 
Strings,” were performed for the first 
time over the Danish network. Inciden- 
tally, the scores and parts of these works 
were supplied by the USIS Music Section. 

The Danish State Radio Report can be 
reviewed in the Transportation and 
Communications Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Electric Power Rates, Italy 


The cost of electric power for domestic 
purposes in the Liguria area of Italy was 
recently increased about 14 percent. 


Yugoslavia Establishes 
Electro-Economy Institute 


A new Yugoslav Institute of Electro- 
Economy has been inaugurated, which is 
to function under the Federal Ministry 
of Electro-Economy. The extensive 
electric-power development program 
now under way in Yugoslavia in connec- 
tion with the Five-Year Plan is in charge 
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year in the total number of hours covered 
by Danish State Radio broadcasts, 
amounting to 5,152 hours 35 minutes, as 
compared with 4,700 hours in 1946-47, 
and topping the old record of 5,063 hours 
in the fiscal year 1938-39. 

No important shifting among the var- 
ious categories of transmissions took 
place in 1947-48, as will be seen from the 
table given below, covering the air time 
allotted to the various types of broad- 
casts during the last two fiscal years: 


1946-47 1947-48 


Minutes Percent Hours Minutes Percent 
10 48.5 2, 402 l 46.7 
22 3 42 10 90 
t s.9 518 17 10.0 
42 13.6 782 Ht) 15.2 
a7 t 268 t) ; 
22 9 195 1s * 
47 2.9 121 29 2 
l 3.8 237 26 +. ¢ 
43 7 lt g 9 
00 100.0 2 00 


of this Ministry, agd it will act as an ad- 
visory body to the new Institute through 
a special council of experts on electro- 
economy. Its other functions include: 


(1) Examination of power projects and 
plans for the use of electric energy; 

(2) The testing of equipment installations 
and their rationalization; 

(3) Keeping informed of developments 
both abroad and within the country, as re- 
flected by the work of other institutions; and 

(4) Publication of all sorts of educational 
and scientific works on the subject. 


A translation of the decree on the es- 
tablishment of the Institute of Electro- 
Economy and its functions which ap- 
peared in the Official Gazette follows: 


ARTICLE 1. To carry out scientific research 
work in the field of electro-economy, there is 
established an Institute of Electro-Economy; 
the Institute shall be attached to the Fed- 
eral Ministry of Electro-Economy and lo- 
cated in Belgrade. 

ART. 2. The functions of the Institute are 

(1) To study, explore, and examine all 
technical and economic electro-economi 
problems of capital construction, the exploi- 
tation and application of electric energy, pri- 
marily with the planned development of 
electro-economy of the Federative People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia; 

(2) On instructions from the Federal Min- 
ister of Electro-Economy, to test new in- 
Stallations, to test the safety and profita- 
bility of existing installations, and to make 
recommendations for these installations to 
be worked in a more rational manner; 

(3) To give expert opinion on the results 
of scientific research work and to recommend 
practical application thereof; 

(4) To cooperate on questions of electro- 
economy with similar institutions in other 
Ministries, with technical faculties, acade- 
mies, and renowned experts in the country; 

(5) To maintain contact with similar in- 
stitutions abroad, to study conditions and 
progress, and to examine the achievements 
of electro-economic science and activities 
in the world and their possibility of appli- 
cation in Yugoslavia. 

(6) When necessary to publish the results 
of studies carried out and to issue scientific 


books, professional bulletins, and technica} 
and economic electro-economic literature: 

(7) To perform other duties entrusteg to 
it by the Federal Minister of Electro. 
Economy. 

ArT. 3. The Institute shall be manageq by 
a Director to be appointed by the Federa) 
Minister of Electro-Economy with the ap- 
proval of the Premier. 

ArT. 4. To deal with specialized problems, 
and to give expert opinion and recommenda. 
tions on all problems within the jurisdiction 
of the Institute, there is established a Coun. 
cil of Experts in the Institute of Electro. 
Economy. The Director of the Institute js 
Chairman of the Council. Other members of 
the Council shall be appointed by the Feq. 
eral Minister of Electro-Economy 

ArT. 5. The Institute of Electro-Economy 
shall have its separate budget appropriation 
as part of the budget of the Federal Ministry 
of Electro-Economy The Director of the 
Institute shall have authority to execute the 
budget. 

ArT. 6. The Federal Minister of Electro. 
Economy shall issue more detailed provisions 
regarding the organization and work of the 
Institute 

ArT. 7. The present regulation enters into 
force on the date of publication in the Of- 
ficial Gazette of the Federative People’s Re- 
public of Yugoslavia. 


Communications in Paraguay 


Postal and telecommunications facili- 
ties in Paraguay are under the supervi- 
sion of the Bureau of Posts and Tele- 
communications (Direccion General de 
Correos y Telecommunicaciones) of the 
Paraguayan Government. 

The Paraguayan network of telegraph 
offices includes 137 stations operated by 
the Telegrafo Nacional, which is admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Posts and Tele- 
communications, and 34 stations oper- 
ated by the Paraguayan Central Railroad 
along its line from Asuncion to Encarna- 
cion. The services of the latter are 
available to the general public at the 
same rates as those charged by the Teleé- 
grafo Nacional. There are also two in- 
ternational land-line cables, one con- 
necting Paraguay with Argentina and the 
other leading to Brazil. Both of these 
external lines are operated by Telegrafo 
Nacional 

Radiotelegraph services are offered by 
three companies Telégrafo Nacional 
offers radiotelegraph service between 
Asuncion and 11 other localities in the 
interior of Paraguay, also maintaining 
circuits with Brazil and Argentina. 
Radiovia, an Argentine subsidiary com- 
pany, operates a line with Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, also providing domestic serv- 
ice between Puerto Pinasco and Asun- 
cion. Citradio, operated by the National 
Telephone Administration (Administra- 
cidn Nacional de Teléfonos), is a radio 
circuit between Asuncion and Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. Messages to countries 
other than Brazil and Argentina are re- 
layed through Buenos Aires or Rio de 
Janeiro to their ultimate destination. 

Service is available between Asuncion 
and San Juan Bautista, Concepcion, Vil- 
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larrica, Encarnacion, Pedro Juan Cabal- 
Jero, Pilar, and Puerto Casado, all in 
Paraguay. 

The National Telephone Administra- 
tion (Administracion Nacional de Telé- 
fonos) operates the principal telephone 
system of the country. It maintains 
5.225 miles of telephone circuits, has 34 
telephone exchanges in the _ principal 
towns of the country, and serves 3,977 
subscribers. Approximately 85 percent 
of the telephones are of the automatic 
and semiautomatic types and are in- 
stalled in the capital area of Asuncion. 
In addition, there are 38 private tele- 
phone exchanges scattered throughout 
the country with a total of 2,025 miles of 
telephone circuits. International long- 
distance calls are all routed through 
Buenos Aires. 





Foreign-Trade Trends 
and Outlook: The Picture 
in Mid-Fall 1948 

(Continued from p. 5) 


make more cheaply and efficiently than 
most other nations. We can sell these 
goods in larger quantities abroad only as 
our purchases abroad make the necessary 
purchasing power available. The ma- 
chine-tool industry, the automobile and 
truck industries, among many others, 
sell a substantial part of their output 
overseas. Exports in such fields may 
spell the difference between idle and 
fully used capacity. Idle capacity means 
high unit costs. Fully used capacity 
means low unit costs which benefit 
American industrial users and con- 
sumers, in general. 

In saying this I do not mean to suggest 
that the American economy “must ex- 
port to live,” or that we can avert a de- 
pression only by sending overseas prod- 
ucts which are not selling well at home. 
That is the old “dumping” theory which 
we reject. We know that the mainte- 
nance of our economic stability at home 
rests primarily on wise domestic eco- 
nomic policies. But exchange of our 
products, in which we have a competitive 
advantage, for the products in which 
others excel, will mean lower costs for all 
and, in consequence, higher living stand- 
ards for all. 

Rising living standards abroad have 
more than economic significance. Eco- 
nomic recovery and stability are prereq- 
uisites for political stability; together 
they are the prerequisites for a lasting 
peace. Both must be achieved if the 
democratic freedoms are to endure. 

Sustained economic activity in Europe 
on a self-sufficient basis can only be 
achieved as Europe, which must trade to 
live, can market its goods abroad. This 
is true not only of Europe but of most of 
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the areas of the world. For this reason 
the world knows that the American im- 
port level is vital to the economic future 
of all. Should we again seek to rebuild 
tariff barriers and shut out foreign goods, 
the economic and political blow abroad 
would be more than most other nations 
could withstand. 


Outlook Encouraging 


ON THE WHOLE, the general outlook is 
encouraging, with respect to both im- 
ports and exports. The Foreign Aid 
Program and increasing American travel 
and private investment overseas are 
helping to assure the availabilities abroad 
essential to realizing the necessary im- 
port targets. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that imports can reach a $10,- 
000,000,000 to $11,000,000,000 level, at 


current prices, by 1952, the present ter- 
minal date for the Foreign Assistance 
Program. It should then be possible for 
us to sustain our exports at about 
present, if not somewhat higher, levels, 
also at current prices, without further 
governmental aid. 

American imports at this level would 
do more than any other single factor to 
reduce the network of import and ex- 
change control restrictions, the bilateral 
trading agreements, and other barriers 
to world trade that so concern us today. 
Thus, we should be able to look ahead 
beyond 1952 to a freer flow of world 
trade on a multilateral basis and to grad- 
ually rising world-trade levels. 

This optimism as to the future rests, 
of course, on the assumption that do- 
mestic policies will sustain high levels 
of production and employment. 
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Country 


1946 
annual 
Argentine Paper peso Preferential 3.73 
Ordinary _. 4.23 
Auction 4. 04 
Free market 4.09 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 
Differential 
Curb 60. 94 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 1. 5 
Free market 14, 42 
Special free market 20.00 
Chik Peso Banking market 
Free market 1.86 
“D> P 31.00 
Colombia dc Commercial bank 1. 75 
Bank of Republi 1. 76 
Curb 1. &35 
Costa Rica ‘olon Uncontrolled 5. S4 
Controlled 2 
Cuba Pes Free 1. 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank 14, 
cial 
Free 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 
Mexico SO Fre« 1. 86 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 
Curt U4 
Paraguay Guarani Official 2 
res 25 
Peru S« Official 6. 50 
Free 7.85 
Salvador Col Fre 2. i 
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Imports vu) 
Other purpose 7 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
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! Chile, free rate for September; Colomt cur ‘ ~ 
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rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 
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Drama of the «Counterpart 


Funds”: Potent Phase 
of ECA Operations 


(Continued from p. 6) 


rency, such as francs, lire, drachmae. 
pounds sterling, lose purchasing power 
if too many are in circulation. Release 
gradually for specific, well-thought-out 
projects, the return to circulation of 
these funds has less of an inflationary 
effect. The currency is used for certain 
local products and for labor costs jn 
various rehabilitation projects or for 
national treasury stabilization. 


“Box Score’ Presented 


A “BOX SCORE” of each country that 
had obtained approval by the end of 
October for release of certain amounts 
of their interim-aid and ECA counter. 
part funds, the theoretical dollar equiy- 
alent and the projects for which the 
funds are being used follows: 

France is plowing back 95,000,000,000 
francs—an approximate equivalent of 
$390,000,000—to stimulate five basic in- 
dustries, namely, electric power, coal 
mining, nitrate fertilizer, railroads, mer- 
chant and fishing fleets. 

Italy has released 52,000,000,000 lire of 
interim-aid funds—roughly equivalent to 
$90,400,000—for the restoration of rail- 
ways, refitting of merchant liners, land 
reclamation, and locust control 

Trieste has been given the green light 
to use 6,400,000,000 lire—approximately 
the equivalent of $11,000,000—for the 
rehabilitation of key industries in the 
U.S.-U. K. zone of the Free Territory of 
Trieste 

The United Kingdom has received ap- 
proval to utilize £50,100,000 sterling—the 
equivalent of $202,000,000—for the retire- 
ment of short-term debts held by the 
Bank of England. As the national debt 
is reduced, the value of the pound sterling 
becomes more stable, thus increasing its 
purchasing power 

Greece, according to reports from the 
ECA mission in Athens, is plowing back 
approximately 45,000,000,009 drachmae— 
the approximate equivalent of $4,500,- 
000—derived primarily from the interim- 
aid program, for agricultural im- 
provements needed to bring food from its 
eroded, barren ground. 


vast 


Double Benefits Made Clear 


WITH THE ESTABLISHMENT of the 
counterpart funds, it is made clear to the 
individual European consumer that ECA 
is not a relief program. So far as he is 
concerned, he is not getting something 
for nothing He must dig into his 
pockets for the francs, lire, or ‘“‘tupenny 
ha’penny” to pay for the ECA goods he 
wishes to purchase. But what he pulls 
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rt out of his pocket comes back to him in Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 
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released, will help pay for the recovery Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 
effort in his country and eventually his by the Federal Reserve Board. 
future comfort. Average rate Latest 
oa For example, the Frenchman who pur- | available 
Re chases an American machine in francs Country Monetary unit 1946 1947 October eS 
ad is paying for a soil-conservation pro- ened teed ee 
ut gram to increase the agricultural yield 
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i (Continued from p. 9) 
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ne successful applicants, and engineering 
work is proceeding on a number of proj- 
00 ects. With the arrival of representa- 
of tives of the J.G. White Engineering Corp. tin, antimony, and tungsten, and there- Government, if its benefits are to reach 
n- in about a week the scheme will get fully by, in a limited way, to make a two-way the Chinese people. This is the ‘self-help 
al under way. street of United States aid. This pro- principle’ which has been repeatedly em- 
T- “Since the appointment of the Amer- curement benefits the United States, phasized by Mr. Lapham. 
ican members of the Rural Reconstruc- provides the Chinese Government with “It has become increasingly clear, par- 
of tion Commission a month ago, that joint one more source of badly needed foreign ticularly in the last few weeks, that the 
to | commission has been engaged in exhaus- exchange, and encourages the mine oper- situation as it has developed in China, 
il- | tive discussions of the program which it ators to increase production, and employ makes it increasingly difficult to admin- 
nd | will undertake in tackling the gigantic more Chinese workers. ister an aid program based on these prin- 
problem of improving the lot of China's “We believe that the plans laid and ciples. The food ECA can bring in is no 
ht farm people. end-use controls established are securing substitute for the huge quantities of do- 
ly | “Our economic aid agreement with the best value for the ECA dollar, in help- mestic food that seems to be excluded 
he China provides for a special account in ing people and institutions within China, from China’s major cities at a time when 
he local currency to b® set up, matching and in supporting the efforts of the gov- this home-grown supply should be most 
of the aid given to the Chinese Government ernment to increase production and sta- plentiful. It is discouraging to us to see 
by the U.S. in dollars. Charges on this bilize economic conditions. But present food scarcity at harvest time itself. 
p- local currency account include our own conditions in China do not permit us to Moreover, to sell ECA imports at low sub- 
he } administration expenses in China, the assess the progress of the ECA program sidized prices simply adds to the govern- 
e- expenses of the Rural Reconstruction entirely in terms of its narrow effect in ment’s budget deficit; and it is this defi- 
he Commission, expenses in connection with helping the immediate recipients of the cit which lies at the root of China’s cur- 
bt importation of relief supplies by U. S. aid. And the relative effect—that is, the rency inflation. 
ng voluntary agencies, and whatever inter- total contribution of ECA and all other “On the industrial side, our replace- 
its nal costs of the Industrial Reconstruc- factors so improving the total situation— ment program is not intended as a sub- 
tion and Replacement Program have to is much less encouraging. stitute for the normal imports which 
he be met from or guaranteed by the special “At best, an aid program can have only China needs and for which China’s own 
ck account. Over and above these ex- a marginal effect on the situation within foreign exchange earnings are expected 
on penses, the Chinese Government and the the country that is being assisted. In to be used. If, in spite of ECA’s efforts, 
), ECA have agreed on certain particularly recognition of this fact, we have held to the total amount of productive equip- 
n- significant projects in the fields of water two principles in administering the aid ment imported into China is smaller 
Be conservancy, public health, and welfare program for China: than before, our contribution to the gen- 
Its that deserve the special guaranteed sup- “One: Prices and rates affecting the eral situation will obviously be less sig- 
} port which the Chinese Government and aid program should be realistic. Ra- nificant than it otherwise would have 
ECA can give through allocations from tioned food should be sold at prices rep- been. 
this joint account. A part of the ac- resenting substantially market condi- “The fate of ECA’s China program, is 
count will also be sterilized, in order to tions; the same goes for cotton goods and of course, bound up with the final upshot 
he assist in reducing the government's total for petroleum products. The same also of current developments in China. Our 
~ budget expenditure. goes for the price of coal, the rates for purpose in China has been, and is now, 
wal “There is one other problem that we electric power, or the level at which any to assist the Chinese people through their 
1S } have been discussing here. Congress enterprise directly or indirectly assisted government in every way possible in im- 
ng has instructed ECA in its operations, by ECA sells its product. The aid pro- proving their livelihood, and in enabling 
us both in Europe and Asia, to promote the gram should not be a subsidy program. them to shape for themselves the condi- 
ny acquisition of materials needed by the “Two: ECA’s aid must be a supple- tions under which they are to live and 
he United States. In China’s case ECA is ment to, and not a substitute for, pro- work.” 
lls attempting to secure larger supplies of duction and supply efforts by the Chinese (Continued on p. 46) 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Announcement of Intention To 
Enter Into Tariff Negotia- 
tions, April, 1949 

The Interdepartmental Trade Agree- 
ments Committee, on November 5, issued 
formal notice of the United States in- 
tention to participate in negotiations 
with 11 foreign countries for reciprocal 
reduction of tariff and other trade bar- 
riers, looking toward accession of those 
countries to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade concluded at Geneva 
on October 30, 1947, by the United States 
and 22 other countries. The forthcom- 
ing negotiations are scheduled to begin 
at Geneva on April 11, 1949. Plans for 
the negotiations were developed, and the 
date was set, at the Second Session of the 
Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement, held at Geneva in August 
and September of this year. Announce- 
ment of these plans was made in a De- 
partment of State press release (No. 766) 
on September 22, 1948. 

The 11 countries which have expressed 
their desire to accede to the General 
Agreement and to participate in the 
forthcoming negotiations are: Denmark, 
the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Finland, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Sweden, and Uruguay. The coun- 
tries which participated in the 1947 ne- 
gotiations were: Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, 
India, Lebanon, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, 
Southern Rhodesia, Syria, the Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. All of these countries 
except Chile had put the General Agree- 
ment into provisional effect by July 31, 
1948. 

The countries participating in the 1947 
negotiations and the additional coun- 
tries expected to participate in the 1949 
negotiations together account for some 
two-thirds by value of total United States 
exports and almost three-fourths of 
United States imports, on the basis of 
1947 figures. 

The Trade Agreements Committee also 
made public on November 5, as required 
by Executive Order No. 10,004 of October 
5, 1948, a list, for each country with 
which the United States proposes to 
negotiate, of all products imported into 
the United States on which possible tariff 
concessions may be considered in the 
negotiations. The practice of publish- 
ing such lists has been followed since 
1937. 

The procedure to be followed by the 
United States Government in preparing 
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for and carrying out the negotiations is 
in line with that which has been followed 
in previous trade-agreement negotia- 
tions, with such modifications as are 
made necessary by the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1948. Under Section 4 
of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, as 
amended, interested persons are afforded 
an opportunity to present their views 
concerning the proposed negotiations. 
Executive Order 10,004 designated the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
as the agency to receive such views. The 
representative of the Department of 
Commerce on the Trade Agreements 
Committee is the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation, on November 5, announced that 
public hearings will be held beginning 
December 7. Applications to be heard 
at the public hearings will be received 
until November 29, and the application 
must indicate the product or products, 
or other aspect of the negotiations, re- 
garding which testimony is to be pre- 
sented. The closing date for receiving 
written briefs and statements will be 
December 7. 

In accordance with the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1948 the lists of 
products on which possible United States 
tariff concessions may be considered 
have been transmitted by the President 
to the Tariff Commission which is re- 
quired to investigate, hold hearings, and 
report to him within 120 days, in regard 
to each such item, (1) the extent to 
which United States tariffs or other im- 
port restrictions may be reduced without 
causing or threatening serious injury to 
the domestic industry producing like or 
similar articles; and (2) what, if any, ad- 
ditional import restrictions would be re- 
quired to prevent such injury. 

Since the statute specifically imposes 
on the Tariff Commission the obligation 
of holding its own hearings, parties who 
wish to be assured that their informa- 
tion will be considered by the Tariff 
Commission, must present it directly to 
the Commission either at the hearings 
or in writing before the close of the 
hearings. 

In order to minimize duplication, ar- 
rangements have been made so that in- 
formation submitted to the Tariff Com- 
mission in written statements and at 
public hearings, in accordance with its 
rules of practice and procedure, other 
than that which has been accepted by 
the Commission as confidential, will be 
made available to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. Thus, per- 
sons wishing to testify only with respect 


to articles on the public lists may, byt 
need not, appear before the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information. However, 
those persons wishing to present in. 
formation concerning possible import 
concessions different from that present. 
ed to the Tariff Commission or Wishing 
to present views with respect to export 
concessions to be obtained by the Uniteg 
States should present their information 
to the Committee for Reciprocity Ip. 
formation. 

The hearings to be held by the Tariff 
Commission and those to be held by 
the Committee for Reciprocity Infor. 
mation will run concurrently, but the 
hearings relative to particular com. 
modities will be scheduled so as to avoid 
conflict in cases of persons wishing to ap- 
pear at both hearings. No United States 
tariff concession will be made on any im- 
port product not appearing on the lists 
made public today unless it is subse. 
quently included in a supplementary 
published list. Inclusion of a given 
product on such a published list does not 
necessarily mean that a concession is to 
be made on that product. Recom- 
mendations by the Trade Agreements 
Committee to the President on conces- 
sions to be offered will not be made until] 
after the information received through 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion and the Tariff Commission has been 
studied, together with all other data 
available to the trade-agreements or- 
ganization. Concessions actually made 
will, of course, depend on the outcome 
of the negotiations. 

The lists of possible concession prod- 
ucts made public today are based upon 
the language of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
The published lists do not include the 
rates of duty now in effect on the items 
enumerated. Those rates are shown in 
United States Import Duties (1948) and 
Supplement 1 thereto, published by the 
Tariff Commission. Copies of these 
documents and of the published lists of 
possible concession products may be ob- 
tained at the Tariff Commission, the De- 
partment of State, the Department of 
Commerce and from the district and re- 
gional offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Each new country which completes 
tariff negotiations with existing contract- 
ing parties will accede, in its own right, 
to the concessions negotiated by those 
contracting parties in 1947. Further- 
more, each new acceding country must 
extend to all other countries with which 
it has completed tariff negotiations, in 
their own right, all concessions which it 
negotiates in the forthcoming meeting. 
In this connection, it should be borne 
in mind that such extension of previ- 
ously negotiated concessions is a bar- 
gaining factor in the forthcoming nego- 
tiations. 
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The General Agreement includes the 
so-called escape clause, required by ex- 
ecutive order, which permits the United 
States to modify or withdraw a conces- 
sion if it is found that, as a result of un- 
foreseen developments and of the con- 
cession, imports are entering this coun- 
try in such increased amounts and under 
such circumstances as to cause or 
threaten serious injury to the domestic 
industry producing like or similar prod- 
ucts. 


Submission of Information to 
the COMMITTEE FOR REC- 
IPROCITY INFORMATION 


Closing date for application to be 
heard, November 29, 1948. 

Public hearings open, December 7, 
1948. 

Closing date for submission of briefs, 
December 7, 1948. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Trade Agreement issued on November 5 
a notice of intention to conduct trade- 
agreement negotiations with each of the 
following countries: Denmark, Domin- 
ican Republic, El Salvador, Finland, 
Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Sweden, and Uruguay. Annexed to this 
public notice are lists of articles import- 
ed into the United States to be consid- 
ered for possible concessions in the nego- 
tiations with each of the above countries. 

It is stated by the Trade Agreements 
Committee that it is proposed to enter 
into these negotiations with a view to the 
accession of the countries named above 
as contracting parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The 
Trade Agreements Committee has also 
announced in such notice that, in the 
case Of an article in one or more of these 
lists with respect to which the corre- 
sponding product of Cuba is now entitled 
to preferential treatment, a modification 
of the rate in the negotiations referred 
to will involve the elimination, reduction, 
or continuation of the preference, per- 
haps in some cases with an adjustment 
or specification of the rate applicable to 
the product of Cuba. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation hereby gives notice that infor- 
mation and views in writing in regard to 
the foregoing proposals with respect to 
any of the named countries (including 
areas for which any of these countries 
has authority to conduct trade-agree- 
Ment negotiations) shall be submitted 
to the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation not later than 12:00 noon, De- 
cember 7, 1948, and all applications for 
oral presentation of views in regard 
thereto, including a statement as to the 
import product or products, if any, on 
which the applicant wishes to be heard, 
shall be submitted to the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information not later 
than 12:00 noon. November 29. 1948. 


November 15, 1948 


Such communications shall be ad- 
dressed to “The Chairman, Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C.” Ten copies of written statements, 
either typewritten or printed, shall be 
submitted, of which one copy shall be 
sworn to. 

Public hearings will be held before the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
at which oral statements will be heard. 
The first hearing will be at 10:00 a. m. on 
December 7, 1948, in the auditorium of 
Department of Commerce Building at 
14th and E Streets NW., Washington, 
D.C. Witnesses who make application 
to be heard will be advised regarding the 
time and place of their individual ap- 
pearances. Appearances at hearings be- 
fore the Committee may be made by or 
on behalf of those persons who have 
within the time prescribed made written 
application for oral presentation of 
views. Statements made at the public 
hearings shall be under oath. 

Persons or groups interested in im- 
port products may present to the Com- 
mittee their views concerning possible 
tariff concessions by the United States on 
any product, whether or not included in 
any of the lists annexed to the notice of 
intention to negotiate which has been 
issued by the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee, and concerning any other mat- 
ters relating to the proposed negotia- 
tions. Copies of these lists may be ob- 
tained from the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information at the address desig- 
nated above and may be inspected at the 
field offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. As indicated in the notice of 
intention to negotiate, no tariff conces- 
sion will be considered on any product 
which is not included in a list annexed 
thereto unless it is subsequently included 
in a supplementary public list. 

Persons or groups interested in export 
products may present their views re- 
garding any tariff or other concessions 
that might be requested of any of the 
foreign governments with which it is 
proposed to undertake trade-agreement 
negotiations. 

A written statement submitted to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
may relate to articles contained in one or 
more of such lists or to other matters re- 
lating to the proposed trade-agreement 
negotiations with one or more of the 
countries listed above, and oral state- 
ments may also relate to one or more 
such lists or negotiations, subject to any 
scheduling that may be made by the 
Committee in advising as to the time 
and place of individual appearances. 

By direction of the Committee for Rec- 
iprocity Information this 5th day of No- 
vember 1948. : 

Secretary, Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. 
NOVEMBER 5, 1948. 





Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements 


Trade-Agreement Negotiations With 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Finland, Greece, 
Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Sweden, and Uruguay; Possible 
Adjustments in Preferential 
Rates on Cuban Products 


Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade 
Agreements Act approved June 12, 1934 
(48 Stat. (pt. 1) 945, ch. 474), as extended 
and amended by the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1948 (Pub. Law 792— 
80th Cong.) and paragraph 4 of Execu- 
tive Order 10004 of October 5, 1948 (13 
F. R. 5853), notice is hereby given by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements of intention to conduct 
trade-agreement negotiations with each 
of the following countries, including in 
each case areas in respect of which the 
country has authority to conduct trade- 
agreement negotiations: Denmark, Do- 
minican Republic, El Salvador, Finland, 
Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Sweden, and Uruguay. It is proposed to 
enter into negotiations with these coun- 
tries with a view to their accession as 
contracting parties to the General Agree. 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

There is annexed hereto [see note he- 
low] a list of articles imported into the 
United States to be considered for pos- 
sible modification of duties and other im- 
port restrictions, imposition of additional 
import restrictions, or specific continu- 
ance of existing customs or excise treat- 
ment in the proposed trade-agreement 
negotiations with each of the above coun- 
tries, each of which lists has been ap- 
proved by the President and transmitted 
to the United States Tariff Commission, 
pursuant to paragraph 4 of Executive 
Order 10004. In the case of an article 
in one or more of these lists with respect 
to which the corresponding product of 
Cuba is now entitled to preferential treat- 
ment, a modification of the rate in the 
negotiations referred to will involve the 
elimination, reduction, or continuation 
of the preference, perhaps in some cases 
with an adjustment or specification of 
the rate applicable to the product of 
Cuba. 

No tariff concession will be considered 
in the negotiations with any country on 
any article which is not included in the 
annexed list relative to such country un- 
less it is subsequently included in a sup- 
plementary public list approved by the 
President and transmitted to the Tariff 
Commission. No duty or import tax im- 
posed under a paragraph or section of 
the Tariff Act or Internal Revenue Code 
other than the tariff paragraph listed 
with respect to such article will be con- 
sidered for a possible decrease, although 
an additional or separate duty on an 
article included in an annexed list, which 
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is imposed under a paragraph or section 
other than that listed, may be bound 
against increase as an assurance that the 
concession under the listed paragraph 
or section will not be nullified. 

Pursuant to section 3 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1948, in- 
formation and views as to the matters 
specified in that section may be sub- 
mitted to the United States Tariff Com- 
mission in accordance with the an- 
nouncement of this date issued by the 
Commission. Pursuant to section 4 of 
the Trade Agreements Act, as amended, 
and paragraph 6 of Executive Order 
10004 of October 5, 1948, information and 
views as to any aspect of the proposals 
announced in this notice may be sub- 
mitted to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information in accordance with the an- 
nouncement of this date issued by that 
Committee. Arrangements are being 
made to coordinate the hearings to be 
held by the Tariff Commission and the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
in order to facilitate the convenience of 
persons desiring to appear at both hear- 
ings. Information and views submitted 
to the Tariff Commission, except those 
accepted by the Commission as confi- 
dential, will be made available to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 
although, on account of the statutory 
requirement as to the investigation by 
the Tariff Commission, persons and 
groups who wish to be assured that their 
information and views will be considered 
by the Tariff Commission should present 
them directly to the Commission. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements this 
5th day of November 1948. 





Chairman, 
Interdepartmetanl Committee 
on Trade Agreements. 


The lists of articles imported into the 
United States which it is proposed should 
be considered in trade-agreement nego- 
tiations with the countries specified in 
these notices may be obtained from the 
Department of State, the Department of 
Commerce, or any Commerce Field Office. 





Economic Cooperation 
Administration 


(Continued from p. 12) 


Loan Agreement With Denmark 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the Export-Import Bank an- 
nounced on October 28 the signing of a 
loan agreement with Denmark for $25,- 
000,000 by Ambassador Henrik Kauff- 
mann and Chairman of the Board of the 
Bank, Wm. McC. Martin, Jr. Denmark 
will use the loan primarily to finance the 
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(Continued from p. 43) 


Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Turkey. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers 
Austria. 


Candle Manufacturers—Algeria. 


Candle Manufacturers—Australia. 
Candle Manufacturers—Morocco. 
Candle Manufacturers—Spain. 


Carpet and Rug Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Ceylon. 

Caustic-Soda Manufacturers and _ EXx- 
porters—Australia. 

Cement Manufacturers—Turkey,. 

Clipping, Rag, Waste, Fent, and Remnant 
Exporters—Italy. 

Confectionery 


Importers, Dealers, and 


Manufacturers—Norway. 
Cork and Cork-Product Manufacturers 
and Exporters—Tunisia. 


Cotton (Raw) Importers, Dealers, Brokers, 
and Agents—Canada 

Cracker and Cooky Manufacturers 

Dentists—Dominican Republic. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Surinam. 

Fiber-Box Manufacturers 


Spain 


Switzerland 


Freight Forwarders and Customhouse 
Brokers—Sweden. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Dominican Re- 
public. 


Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Cuba. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Peru. 

Instrument (Professional and Scientific) 
Importers and Dealers—Argentina. 

Instrument (Professional and Scientific) 
Importers and Dealers—Norway 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry 
way. 

Livestock Dealers, Breeders, Producers, Im- 
porters, and Exporters—Turkey 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters 
Angola 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters 
Greece 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters 
Ireland 


Italy 
Nor- 


Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Spain. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exportergs— 
Uruguay. 

Machinery 
ers—Sweden., 

Machinery 


(Confectionery) Manufactyr. 


Importers and Dealers—Ber. 


muda. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Spain. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Sweden. 


Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Many. 
facturers—France 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
India 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Indonesia 

Motion-Picture Industry 

Musical-Instrument 
ers—Algeria 

Musical-Instrument 
ers—Beigium. 

Naval-Store Importers, Dealers, Producers 
and Exporters—China 

Nonmetallic-Mineral Importers and Deal. 
ers—Norway 

Office Supply and Equipment 
and Dealers—Dominican Republic 

Pet Supply and Accessory Manufacturers— 
Belgium 

Physicians and Surgeons—Indonesia 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers, Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Ireland 

Radio- and Telephone-Equipment Manu- 
facturers—Belgium 

Rubber Stamp and Stencil (Mimeograph) 
Manufacturers— Belgium 

Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers— 
New Zealand 

Soap Manufacturers—Belgium 

Telephone and Telegraph Apparatus and 
Equipment Manufacturers—Belgium 

Travel Agencies—Mexico 

Undertakers and Importers and Dealers of 
Undertakers’ Supplies—Uruguay 

Vending-Machine (Coin-Operated) Im. 
porters and Dealers—E] Salvador 


Ecuador 
Importers and Deal. 


Importers and Deal. 


Importers 


The following list has been compiled 
from information received from unoffi- 
cial sources and in some instances, as in- 
dicated in the title, the list is not 
complete. 

Lumber 
Japan. 


Manufacturers and Exporters— 





purchase of raw materials and various 
kinds of equipment. 

This sum represents that amount of 
ECA assistance which is to be made avail- 
able to Denmark on a loan basis during 
the first 9 months of operation. The 
agreement was signed at the Export- 
Import Bank, United States loan admin- 
istering agency, and calls for an interest 
rate of 2'2 percent per annum to be 
payable semiannually beginning in 1952. 

Principal payments will be paid semi- 
annually beginning in 1956. The final 
loan payment is due at the end of 1983, 
a 35-year maturity date. 

The loan agreement provides for dis- 
cussions on postponement of interest or 
principal payments. It reads: 

If at any time or from time to time the 
parties hereto determine that it would be 
in their common interests because of ad- 


verse economic conditions or for any other 
reasons to postpone, or provide for the post- 


ponement of, any instalments of interest or 
principal or to provide that such instalments 
or any part thereof shall be made and re- 
ceived in local currency of Denmark at a 
rate of exchange to be agreed upon, or to 
modify the note in 
any respect, they may by mutual agreement 
in writing provide for any such postpone- 
ment, or payment in local currency, or other 
modification hereof Any agreement for 
payment in local currency may specify the 
purposes for which such currency may be 
used. 


aforesaid promissory 


The terms of the loan were agreed 
upon by ECA after consultation with 
the National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems. 

The issuance of procurement authori- 
zations by ECA to Denmark is being re- 
sumed following Denmark's execution of 
the loan documents and its compliance 
with the ratification requirements of the 
loan agreement. 
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New Books and Reports 








EEE 


Foreign Economic Policy for the United 
Seymour E. Harris. 


States. Edited by 
1948. 490 pp. Price $6.00. 
This book is an interpretation of 


America’s foreign economic policy by 
25 experts, many of whom had a part in 
determining that policy. The editor, a 
professor of economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, states the issues in an introduc- 
tory chapter. 

The book is divided into five parts. 
Part I, which contains the editor’s in- 
troductory chapter, also has a discussion 
of the economic organization of the 
United States for international economic 
policy. 

Part II is titled Individual Country 
and Area Studies. In it are found ex- 
planations of United States relations 
with Great Britain, Germany, Occupied 
Japan, Canada, Latin America, the 
USSR, and China. 

Part III, International Economic Co- 
operation, has chapters discussing ex- 
change rates and the International 
Monetary Fund; the _ International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment; general agreements on tariffs and 
trade: and problems raised by the In- 
ternational Trade Organization. 

Part IV discusses the European Recov- 
ery Program under the following heads: 

The New Approach to the Role of the 
United States in European Economic Stabili- 
zation. 

What Can Europe Do for Itself? 

American Resources in Relation to Eu- 
rope’s Needs 

Operating Problems and Policies under the 
European Recovery Program. 

Europe's Needs and Prospects. 

Part IV deals with the problems of in- 
ternational equilibrium, points out the 
reasons for the present disequilibrium, 
and suggests possible remedies. The 
fact that the experts do not-always agree 
among themselves demonstrates the un- 
biased slant of the book. 

Available from: Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


How To Do Business Under the Mar- 
shall Plan. E. K. 1948. 141 


pp. Price $2.00. 


Gubin. 


This pamphlet, prepared by an attor- 
ney and consultant in Government law 
and procedure for the use of his own 
clients, is full of information of interest 
to American businessmen who want to 
have a part in the European Recovery 
Program. In an introductory note the 
author makes the following statement: 

“During the present fiscal year approx- 
imately $5,000,000,000 will be expended 


November 15. 1948 


by the United States to assist the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of 16 nations of 
Europe. It is expected that a similar 
amount will be spent during each of the 
four following years. This is at the rate 
of about $100,000,000 per week—no small 
sum even for our large economy. 

“American businessmen will receive a 
large part of this money. American busi- 
ness, therefore, should know not only how 
to do business under the Marshall Plan 
but also the reasons and background of 
the Plan.” 

The ensuing discussion is divided into 
two parts. Part I explains how the plan 
originated, its basic features, how it is to 
be administered, and the commodities 
allotted to specific countries. The chap- 
ter titled Basic Features of the Plan 
shows the proposed results to be achieved 
in the participating countries by 1951, 
the types of aid authorized, the countries 
eligible, the estimated total cost by coun- 
tries, and the conditions imposed upon 
participating countries. 

Part II, American Business Under the 
Marshall Plan, contains a wealth of in- 
formation that answers the business- 
man’s questions about the program— 
such questions as— 

What's ahead for business under the Euro- 
pean Cooperation Administration? 

What effect will the European Recovery 
Program have on American business? 

Who has charge of procurement? 

Whom does the businessman contact on 
sales and sales problems? 

How does he locate foreign buying pros- 
pects? 

How are payments made? 

How are goods sold to U. S. Government 
agencies? 

How are goods shipped abroad? 

Available from: E. K. Gubin, 740 Elev- 
enth Street NW., Washington 1. D. C. 


The South American Handbook— 
Twenty-Fifth Annual Edition. Edited by 
Harold Davies. 1948. 778 pp. Pub- 
lished by Trade and Travel Publications, 
Lid, London. $1.50. 


This is the “World Almanac” for the 
region south of the Rio Grande. 

It pictures the lands, peoples, and cus- 
toms of Mexico, Central America, South 
America, Cuba, and the Falkland Islands. 
For individual countries it covers such 
subjects as physical features; popula- 
tion; government; agricultural and min- 
eral resources; foreign trade and debt; 
industrial development; currency, 
weights, and measures; and travel and 
communication facilities. 

Prospective travelers to this area will 
find information on travel facilities, 


money values, hotel service, hygiene and 
health, amount and care of baggage, and 
suitable apparel. There is also a section 
containing a vocabulary of approximately 
250 English terms with their Spanish and 
Portuguese equivalents. Considerable 
attention is paid to employment oppor- 
tunities, which are practically non- 
existent except for highly skilled immi- 
grants. 

Available from: The H. W. Wilson Co., 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, 
N. ¥. 


The Rubber Industry—A Study in Com- 
petition and Monopoly. P. T. 
1948. 404 pp. Price $7.50. 


This book, which is a publication of 
the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, is a comprehensive 
study of the structure, history, tech- 
niques, and economics of one of the 
world’s leading raw materials. 

It calls attention to the growth of the 
industry from a total planted area of 
about 65,000 acres in 1905 to nearly 
8,000,000 acres in 1930. By 1937, meas- 
ured by value, rubber was the fifth or 
sixth most important raw material in 
international trade. In the years just 
before the outbreak of war in the Far 
East, United States consumption of 
rubber was one-half of total world 
consumption. 

The study discusses the development 
of synthetic rubber, appraises the com- 
petition between synthetic and natural 
rubbers, and evaluates the present posi- 
tion and the future prospects of the in- 
dustry as a whole. It traces the estab- 
lishment of international regulation of 
the rubber industry and its regulation 
during the war years before most of the 
rubber-producing areas fell under Japa- 
nese control. 

Chapter I of the book, titled “The 
Structure of the Industry,” has an inter- 
esting picture of conditions under which 
rubber is grown. 

“There are often rubber trees, or 
patches of rubber trees, around the 
villagers’ houses, frequently interplanted 
with fruit trees,” says Mr. Bauer. He 
further states: ‘“‘The rubber in the exten- 
sive stretches some distance from the 
villages is generally much better than 
the patches in the villages.” 

Rubber holdings are divided into es- 
tates and smallholdings, 100 acres con- 
stituting an estate and 15 to 100 acres 
being classified as a smallholding. In 
1929, 52 percent of the total acreage 
under cultivation was in estates and 48 
percent was in smallholdings. After 
that time the acreage in smallholdings 
increased until it exceeded that in 
estates. 

Available from: Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Bauer. 
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(Continued from p. 25) 


to the commodity price, f. 0. b. cars at des- 
tination or, if other transportation is used, 
free warehouse of the recipient. Transport 
costs from the railroad or trucking depot to 
the warehouse of the wholesaler are included 
in the gross profit. 

The maximum gross profit on commodi- 
ties whose retail prices are fixed in the 
decree is to be added to the wholesale prices 
of commodities. 

Gross profits are binding upon all whole- 
salers and retailers but do not include costs 
of processing or preparation of articles; such 
as, roasting coffee, bottling, and packaging. 

[A translation of the decree, including lists 
A and B, is available in the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C.) 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 
EXPORT-PRICE CONTROL MODIFIED 


Minimum export prices and quotas 
were abolished on September 6, 1948, by 
the Turkish Ministry of Commerce on 
sunflower seed, cottonseed, white poppy 
seed, and sesame, according to a report 
from the American Embassy, Ankara. 
At the same time, authority to fix mini- 
mum export prices on olive oil, sun- 
flower-seed oil, cottonseed oil, poppy-seed 
oil, and oily residue from the processing 
of olive oil was delegated to the Vegetable 
Oil Exporters’ Union; this authority was 
previously exercised by the Ministry of 
Commerce. 


Union of South 


Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


STATUTORY MINIMUM FOR GOLD RESERVE 
RaTIO REDUCED; ACTION NECESSITATED 
By CONTINUED DECLINE OF COUNTRY’S 
GOLD RESERVES 


A legislative measure has been enacted by 
the Union of South Africa Parliament which 
reduces the statutory minimum ratio of gold 
reserves to public liabilities from 30 percent 
to 25 percent, and revises the method pre- 
scribed by law for the calculation of the 
ratio, according to an airgram dated October 
5, 1948, received from the American Con- 
sulate General at Johannesburg. The legis- 
lation must be approved by the Governor 
General, but this is usually a formality. 

Under the provisions of the new meas- 
ure, the South African Reserve Bank, prior 
to calculating the gold-reserve ratio, may 
deduct from its total liabilities “an amount 
equal to the book value in Union currency 
of its assets held outside the Union.” The 
effect of this provision is automatically to in- 
crease sharply the Union’s current gold cov- 
erage position, since assets now deductible 
from liabilities to the public, prior to calcu- 
lation of the gold-reserve ratio, include an 
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Air Parcel-Post Service 
Established 


The Postal Bulletin (Washington) of 
October 28, 1948, announced that, effec- 
tive November 1, air parcel post would be 
inaugurated from the United States to 
Mexico. Air parcels will be forwarded 
by the regular domestic air-mail chan- 
nels from the sending office by mailing 
to the appropriate international ex- 
change office of dispatch. The parcels 
will be given air transportation to and 
within Mexico if delivery can be expe- 
dited by so doing. 

Air parcel-post service has been in ef- 
fect since September 4, 1948, for parcels 
for Argentina, Bahamas, Bolivia, British 
Guiana, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Curacao, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, French 
Guiana, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, Surinam, Trini- 
dad and Tobago, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela; and, in addition, to most European 
countries to which air parcel post has 
been available since Mar h 15. This 
service is also available to Australia, 
China, Fiji Islands, Hong Kong, the Re- 
public of the Philippines, New Zealand, 
and Siam, of the Far Eastern areas. 
This service to Colombia has since been 
temporarily suspended. 

Regulations regarding dimensions, 
weight, and documents on air parcel post 
are the same as on surface parcel post. 
The rates of postage may be obtained 
from local post offices. 











£80,000,000 gold loan to the United Kingdom 
and large sterling credits abroad. 

Such legislation was considered necessary, 
owing to the continued decline of the gold 
reserves of the Union, which on September 24, 
1948, amounted to £71,368,694. The gold- 
reserve ratio as of that date was 33 percent- 
just 3 percent above the minimum then re- 
quired by law. (Based on the figures as of 
that date, the gold-reserve ratio, calculated 
under the new legislation, would have stood 
at over 80 percent.) It then became ap- 
parent that if no Official steps were taken, 
the existing statutory level for the gold-re- 
serve ratio would be broken down auto- 
matically under pressure of the declining gold 
reserve. 

The new measure, in effect, simply legal- 
izes a further decline in the Union's gold 
reserve; it does not, of course, prevent or 
check such a decline. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 3 
and July 24, 1948, for previous developments 
on this subject.| 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 


INSTITUTO MUNICIPAL DE CREDITO POPULAR 
ORGANIZED 


To satisfy the need for an institution 
to provide the working class of Venezuela 
with an accessible source for securing 
small loans at reasonable interest rates, 
the Instituto Municipal de Crédito Pop- 
ular (Municipal Credit Institute) has 
been organized. It is authorized to op- 
erate and establish offices anywhere 
within the Federal District. It was au- 
thorized in December 1947 but did not 


begin operation until April of this year 
Up to the end of July 3, 1947, credits were 
granted, principally small loans op 
pledged articles, totaling 1,016,567 bo}j- 
vares. With this small amount of busgj- 
ness the Institute has not been able to 
show a profit, but expects to do so as it 
becomes more widely known and 
patronized. 

All deposits that must be made in the 
Federal District as a result of a decision 
of the Municipal Administration, or as g 
guaranty given by a concessionaire ren. 
dering public services, and bonds given 
by public employees, must be deposited 
in the Institute. Electric light, gas, and 
municipal public service companies in 
general must deposit, within 5 days after 
their receipt, all guaranties received 
from their clients. 

The Institute is responsible for the re- 
turn of the deposit to its owner after 
the service contract is terminated and 
also for the return of moneys deposited 
to guarantee leases. However, the mu- 
nicipality itself guarantees the return in 
full of savings deposits and of surety 
bonds. 

The Institute also is allowed to engage 
in warehouse operations inasmuch as it 
may receive for custody any type of ar- 
ticle and charge a small conventional 
fee for this service. It may buy and sell 
land within the Federal District to con- 
struct, purchase, or rent dwellings whose 
construction cost, including land, does 
not exceed 10,000 bolivares, always with 
the objective of improving the living con- 
ditions of the working class. 

The Institute may discount commer. 
cial paper of a date due not exceeding 
90 days and for an amount not to ex- 
ceed 5,000 bolivares, and may grant mort- 
gage loans for a term not exceeding 15 
years and in a sum not exceeding 7,000 
bolivares. It may not sell or rent houses 
which it has constructed, nor grant mort- 
gage credit to persons not of the work- 
ing class or who have not resided in the 
Federal District for more than 1 year. 

This organization, although organized 
under municipal law, operates entirely 
independent of the municipal treasury, 
with the sole object of benefiting the 
workers of the Federal District. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RESTRICTIONS ESTABLISHED ON IMPORTS OF 
BUTTER 


Resolution No. 16, issued by the National 
Supply Commission of Venezuela, published 
in the Gazeta Oficial of October 15, 1948, 
states that (1) wholesale and retail prices 
of imported and domestic butter are frozen 
at present levels; (2) all outstanding im- 
port licenses for butter are canceled, with 
the exception of those shipments cleared by 
October 20, 1948 (October 30 for ship- 
ments from ports other than the United 
States); (3) the granting of future import 
licenses for butter is contingent on the pur- 
chase of 240 units of domestic butter for 
each 100 units of imported butter. 
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